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EDUCATIONAL. OSTON UNIVERSITY MiSs BM. M. HUNT will re-open Sept, | INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-on- 
SCHOOL OF LAW. | English and Fren ch Boarding. and Day School, | indios and iittle gi ald 

New Your; New York. Young Ladies and Girls. Bull dings. location M. W. ALP, Principal. 


CHERMERHOERN'S 
. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 East Sreeer, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENoy. | 


Coxngoricut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY WITH HOME FOR TEN 


Business with G Sten: 
tion to English tion, Good Gy 
Ten Boys received in Princ bo all home 
Pp Absolutel y- heal 
ine home, with the m — surroundings. igh- | 


Roor, Principal 


CoNNECTICUT, New. London. 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, perienced physician and 
Location uusurpassed beauty and 
health. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY. 


fty-firet year. Prepares for Coll or Busi- 
ness " Wee J. Berrs, M. A. (Yate). rincipal. 


CONNECTICUT, Co nwall, 


VALLEY INSTITUTE 


ornwall, Coon. Boarding School for Hoang 
Ladies. ‘Healthful location ; beautiful scenery ; hom 
comforts; buildings heated by furnace; elficient 
faculty, Send for circulars. Reopens Sept. 16. 
Mrs. vron, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield. 


HALL.---A School for 
mber 18, 1889. for circu- 
ss SARA J. Smirn, 
R. M. LATHROP, Ass’t Principal. 


‘Twenty Instructors. 
+Upens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
‘ean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. s 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. begins Oct. 2, 1889. 


For Circular 
Rev. conan Gannerr, D.D., 
69 Chester Square, Square, Boston, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, Worcester. 
IGHLAND 
del year Classi scien 


MAssacuusetts, Boston. a 

Ms ABBY H. J OHNSON’S 

HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For young ladies and | girls, 18 eggs >a . Bos- 
ten, Mass., will reopen October Guneeter oppertu- 
nities for the ¢ the and modern lan- 
guages, literature, ry, and mental and m ?ral 
philosophy. 


MAssAcHusETTs, Amherst. 

AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 
oung Ladies, reo Sept. 19, 1889. Pu 
and Wollesle 19, 1809, Pupils 

Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
pig HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 
Be A and Boarding School for Y: Ladies and 
reopen Sept. 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 
courses. Permanent home for motherless coster. Mase Send 
for circular. 58 Woodland St. 


Norwalk. 
: . MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 
(formerly Darien). Prepares for any college. Pupils 
—s to Wellesley on our certificate. 


in Lite 4° Art, Music. - 


Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S 1 well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their giris 
here in one of the <a 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Hartford 
HAINES’S SCHOOL, ““WooD- 
SIDE.”’—Speciai courses in Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Prepares forany college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
MLLITARY INSTITUTE. 


u r wl- 

ing ohana See cover of Union | 
of Aug. 1, 1889. Franx 8. Roserts, Principal. 


Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 


- $500. Not a ‘preparatory school. I must have 
entire charge of a bo Ae None received ede on than 15 
The conditions and gp means here are 
told in my fujl circular. Never a case of sickness in 
theschool. Fifteenth 


8. Cuaris, Pu.B. 


Conngcricut, Woodstock. 
OODSTOCK ACADEMY. 
lish and Classical School for Boys 


ound i 
B.A. Yale, 1872, Principal. 


Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES.—College course, standard 
an ——— same as tern Colleges. Ex 
Superior facilities for Music and 
Are py sician. system of Gym- 


Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES.—The sixty-first year Thursday, 
Sept. 12. For catalogues W. Daaran ; for 
adhoission, to Miss Mok 


MassacuusettTs, Boston. 
ART SCHOOL, 
New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth Street. 

Instructors: Ernest L. Major, Abbott Graves, Ken- 
neth R. Cranford, Mercy A. Bailey, Delia C. Rich. 

This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con-. 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Paris- 
ian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting; 
including Still Life and Water Colors. Special atten- 

and 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
io S HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


: Announcements for the next academic year are 
now ready and will be sent on application. 


‘New, Jersty, Bordentown. 
tows 
FEMALE COLLEGE, N. J. 
Charming Location on the Delaware River, 
and also on Penna. R. R. 

Healthful and homelike. Superior facilities in 
Belles-Lettres, Music, and Art. Manners and Morals 
carefully guarded. Address 
Rev. Wm. C. A.M., President. 


rooms p 
every departmen 


and 
Sond? for c 


New New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE. 


Fall Examinations for admission September 17. 


‘Sloan Prizes for the best (Classical) Entrance Exami- 
nations: Ist—$400 ($100 cash); 2d—8350 
(850 cash). 

23 Professors; about 200 Students. 


The Classical course is ampleand thorough. Elect- 
ive courses in History, Philosophy, Greek, Latin, 
German, French, Hebrew, Sanskrit. Mathematics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Eng- 
lish Literature in Junior and Senior years. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT is 
the NEW JERSEY STATE COLLEGE. 


Apply to your County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion or to the President of the College. 

A PRacTICAL Screntiric ScHoot or Hien GRADE. 

Three courses of four years each—** Engineering 
and Mechaniecs,”’ Agriculture and Chemistry,” and 
a new course, in ELECTRICITY. 

Tharough work, with careful field practice in Eng!- 
neering and surveying. Careful Laboratory work in 
Chemistry, with full apparatus for each student. New 
Electrical apparatus. A well-equipped Astronomical 
Observatory for students’ use. 


for the Chemical and Biological work of the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the State Col- 
lege under the ** Hatch Bill’’ appropriation of $15,000 
per annum. 


For catalogues or any information address Irvine 8. 

Upson, A.M., Librarian. 
Merritt Epwarps Gates, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
‘Presiden 


Term opens September 13, 1889. 


Fifty Free Scholarships. 


A NEW $40,000 LABORATORY 


New Jerszy, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES, Mrs. 


Boarding — for Yous Ladies, Bridgeton, 
Illustrated 


Westcott’s 


d and d 


For 


New Jerszy, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Youne Lapims, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 


New JERSEY, Englewood. 
specialty. Panis to Vassar, Wellesley: end 
Smu'h on our certific 
ADALINE W. STERLING. 


Carotine M A.B. | 


New Jerszy, Princeton. 
PREPARATORY 


opens 
may to Pres Patton, of Pr 
College, or to J. B. Five, -Master. 

See advertisement Christian Union August 15. 


September 18th. Inquiries 
inceton, 


New Jersey, Newark. 
Cea BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 
More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 
Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres’t. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
for Yo Ladies and Children. "ead Resident 

Pupils. Fall Term ns 18. 

(Classics, Mes JK England), Principal. 


New Jersey, Hightstown. 
GHTSTOWN SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies, exclusively. Advantages 


unsurpassed. Number limited. Rooms full for this 
pag mow is the hme to apply for first vacant 


New Jersey, Orange. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL for Chil- 


dren from five to twelve years of age in a pleas- 


ant, healthful of Oran ew Jersey. The 
ho is airy and h piazza, 8 trees, 
and ample pla Hat- 


erence: J. L. Halsey, Ist Vice-President of e 
Life Ins. Co.. 56 Broadway. New York. 


—t and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown suena Terms: Board- 
ing Papils, $600. Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
M5 CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 


New Jerssy, Paterson. 


$400. Principal’s family. Address Taz Pat- 


ERSON CLASSICAL AND Screntiric ScHooL. 


Four Boys received into the 


New York, Roslyn, L. I. 
A‘ the beautiful BRYANT SCHOOL 


early 


See Christian youth Up t 


a, amid charming bo ys are 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Miss Katherine L. Maltby will eo 
and inviting residence 
who wish to enjoy the hi 
demic 


security of a cult 
160 Street, Brooklyn. 


hest art, mus aca- 
advantages of Ne and in the 
ured home. Address for circulars 


. in September, 1889. 


New York, Claverack. 
(N. Y.) COLLEGE and 


atic education young men and women areful 

mtion given by a strong faculty of experienced 

professors and hers to intellectual, socia), moral, 

ysical care. A Conservatory of Music 

and Art of high grade. 36th year cece deat . Send 
for Dlustrated catalogue. 


. A. H. A.M., Prest. 


a 


New York, Carmel. 
Dae LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


like, progressive Christian. Raves reason- | 
ble. 24th year opens Sept. 11th lith. Send for illus- 
BY Suirn, A.M. 


miles from New York; healthful, home- 


RAR’S School for Girls, Dwight House, Engle- 
wood, N. J. College preparation on certificate. 


erate. 


New York, Elmira. 
cours of sud COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


ing with modern improvements ; 
and furnished with - 


Seep in and are 


>. Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms 


Nzw York, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


afforded. Address Oswere 


New Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 


For Young Ladies. For circu- 
lars BELLS Buox, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers. 
Iss BLISS’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
for e, 


« Keg ress, un 


New York, Pelham Manor-on-Sound. 
RS. HAZEN’S 


Ladies. Septem 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
SS BULELEY’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, for Girls, will reopen Wednes- 
day, September 18. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 


New York, New York. 
FALCONER PERRIN’S 
GIRLS’ Lenox Ave., llth year 
begins Sept. 30th. vantages offered board- 
ing pupils. Terms Pn a _— 


New York, Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Avenue. 
SS ROUNDS’S 
BOARDING rp DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent courses of study in English, the Langu 
st colleges. p partment for Young 
Children. Opens 


New York, New York. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls, 22 2 Eat S4th Street, reopens Oct. 2. 


Collegiate, Pre ry, Primary Departments. Se 
arate and for ys under 
Oct. 1. Kindergarten. 

Nsw New York. 


ACEKAR 
P ames COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


Boripine, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. | 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 
: No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as 't does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 


Ss. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St, 


New York, New York. 


UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rav. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E, 8. Wust, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5lst 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. | 


New Saratoga. 
INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 
N. Y. For boys. Prepares for loading colleges” 


and business. 1856.. Address 
FRanxuin B. Yates, A.B. 


New Yor«, Newburgh. 
ag MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
LADIES. The twenty-fourth year 


New New York. 


Pres’r A. W. Cowizs, LL.D. 


for Y¥ 1816. Reopens 
L 63 Fifth Avenue. 
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E. ELIZABETH DANA reopens 
| Thor instru in EB French, and Ger- | 
| @ 
| HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to | 
Class in Interior Decoration. Beginatany time. For SET UC 
circulars address as above. F. M. Cows. Address 
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EDUCATIONAL, | 


| 


NEW. PUBLICATION Ss. 


New Yorx, New York, 9 University Place. = 
COLLEGE FOR THE | 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President. 


Ke stndents who have had leek | 
ing, a two years’ PROFESSIONAL COURSE leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. ; 

2. Prepares professional KINDERGARTNERS for 
advanced positions. 

3. Equips, by special training, teachers of NATU- 
RAL SCIENCE, DOMESTIC ECONOMY, FORM 
STUDY AND DRAWING, WOOD-WORKING, 
METAL-WORKING, SLUJD, MECHANICAL 
DRAWING, PHYSICAL CULTURE, and the 
TONIC SOL-FA system of MUSIC. 


years’ course of study, extending from the Kinder- 
garten through the High School. This school has 


295 | demonstrated by successful experience that MANUAL 


TRAINING may be effectively combined with the 
usual school studies to prepare boys and girls for 
their life-work as men and women. 

5. Publishes (1) EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
upon the questions of the day, written by the fore- 
most leaders in educational thought both in this 
country and abroad. (2) EDUCATIONAL [LEAF- 
LETS upon specific pues. then of interest to teachers. 
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Circul i admission, scholar- 
ships, and special -courses, and specimen copies of 
publications, will be sent to applicants. Visitors are 
always welcome. 

Examinations for entrance September 17. Third 
year begins September 23. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
HE BERKELEY INSTITUTE for 
Young and 185 Lincoln Place, re- 
opens September 18. A limited number of board 
upils received. Daring the summer months grea 
have been made on the buildings of 


Avip A. Boopy, 
President Board of Trustees. 


New Yorx, Poughkeepsie. 
ARRINGS MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. For U. 8. Military and Naval 


or B Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as bore. 


L. Offers to teachers of more oF less experience, and. 


4. Provides a MODEL SCHOOL, having a twelve 


GRIGGS & C0. 


ivr J UST PUBLISHED : 
‘THE THIRD EDITION OF 


WORLD LIFE. 


Pro, Altander Winchell, LL.D., 


Of the University of Michigan. — 
One Vol., Ilustrated, 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


A study of the formation, growth, and 
decay of worlds from their earliest ex- 
istence as nebulous masses diffused 
through space to their development 
into sun and world systems and their 
final dissolution. | 


POPULAR AS IT IS SCIENTIFIC. 


“Whence and when came the world? All the 
facts that have been gathered and all the theories 
that have been adduced in the endeavor to answer 
that question have been Jaid under contribution by 
Prof. {Winchell, recast and added to by his own 
genius. There is no American writer that can pre- 
sent science in so fascinating a form as does Prof. 
Winchell. The amount of information condensed in 
this volume is remarkable. The whole field of w orid- 
building from cosmical dust to the edge of each geo- 
logic stratum is gone over; the cosmogonic history 
of ali the p'anetary bodies, the fixed stars and the 
nebulae, the habitability of other worlds, are con- 
sidered, together with the evolution of the cosmo- 
gonic doctrine from Ptolemy down through Laplace, 
Herschel, and Kant.”’—Rochester (N. Y.) Morning 
Herald. 

** There is something very fascinating in the book, 
so grand and simple are its generalizations, so vivid 
is its panorama of the mighty courses of 80 
like a romance of the heavens does it read with its 
orderly evolution of dramatis persone rising out of 
the limitless spaces, passing across the astronomical 
stage and descending again into the depths whence 
they arose. It is a work of immense learning.’’— 
New York Home Journal. 


Dr. Winchell’s Other Works. 


Pre-Adamites; or, a Demon- 


Nortu Carouina, Asheville. 
NGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL 


if 
Young ladies received 
the summer vacat For particulars ad 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


OuIO, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. —— 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Acentury’s experience continued with best modern 
methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 
few and excelled by none. 


Pennsyivania, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 


FuorENcE BALDWIN. 


stration of the Existence of 
Men Before Adam. With Charts 
and Illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. Fourth 
edition. 
**One of the most able summaries of the present 
state of anthropological science which has yet ap- 
peared.”’— Pres. Barnard, Columbia College, N. ¥. 


** Dr. Winchell’s work is executed with such learn- 
ing and ability that it must at once take rank as an 


authoritative text-book on the subject. It is not too the. 


much to say that it settles the controversy.”’ 
lar Science Munthly. 


Sparks from a Geolo ogist’s 
Hammer. $2.00. 


** Rarely have the conclusions of modern natural- 
ists been more clearly, or,in the best sense of the 
word, pop ted.’?— Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette. 


Geological Excursions. $1.25. 


**A child may understand it, and yet a cultivated 
man will devour it. It is filled with illustrations very 
wisely conceived, and is more delightful, and cer- 
tainly will prove more beneficial, than the best novel.”’ 
—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Geological Studies, for High 


—Popu- 


= 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestaut 
Street, Philadelphia, to 8 or Wed. 
on year Wed- 


to OconTz, the 
seat 0 ¥~ CookE, will begin in ite fort 
pt. 25th. For circ ap 
PALS, Sgonts Montgomery ry County, Pa. 
rinci 
Miss Fain NCES Miss HA A. 
Miss Sytv1a J. EASTMAN 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
NAR 


Y for Young Ladies. 23d Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a su eaperict in Collegiate, 


— and Pre tory De usic 
UTZ, alnut St. 


Wasninerton, D. C., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and oie Fourteenth Street. 


INSTITUTE. —Select 
Da " Ladies 

Little Little Gira, lete. Standard high 

and Mrs. Wm. D. 


ly new of by mail. 
ten weeks’ course for those who asdte 
prepare for teachers’ examinations. This 
ante raduates to itions. 
és 


Ourse inent 
educators oy circulars 
to SEYMOUR 


Inconnec- 
tion with 
Boston 
Home 


her Se 
CATON, PRINCIPAL, 


Senc 
50 


Bromfield 8t., Mass. 


Schools, Normal Schools, and Collegiate 

Classes. 540 pages, with 367 illustrations. | 
Price, $3.. 

Shall We Teach Geology? $1.00. 


‘** A masterly discussion of the proper place of geol- 
ogy in modern education, and an earnest, eloquent, 
and thoroughly practical plea for teaching geology 
in the public schools.’’— Boston Home Journal. 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


». C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 & 89 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 


WAN TED--A Christian Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act a sean orthe 
ular Subscription ished, 
BEYOND,”’ or Views at py 
Bishop Fatuows. We have the cho 

ons from Leading Cle ge and the he Best | Re. 


Street, Chicago. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 
MES, of all Kinds 


MACMILLAN & 


NEW BOOKS. 


| NOVEL: BY MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Sant’ Hario. 


By F. Manion CrAwrorp, author of “ Sara- 


Greifenstain,” etc, 12mo, $1.50. 


shows steady 
ment in his art. 


minute 


reifen as 
has produced. It fulfills every ef 
lotion. brings out is most dan in 
an ac ional out ow an 
ue nse ram 
hold 4 


attention of 
reader sro the be beginning to the end."—Journal of 


NA TURE SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
Modern Views of Electricity. 
By Ouiver J. Lover, LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S. 


3 


‘So far as electricity is concerned, this is the book — 
of the year. The object of this book is to present to 
the non-mathematical reader the modern ae tl of ene 
no living ex of these Gretical views 20 
as the aut this 


the Great Rebellion. 


Selected from the History and Autobiogra- 
phy of Edward, Earl "of and 


edited, with short notes, by the Rev. 
NEW BOOK Pf THE REV. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 


BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
Essays on the Work Entitled 
Supernatural 
Reps. from The Contem 
B, Licutroor, D.D., 


Review. 
ms LL. D., 

Bishop of of Dur bam. Bvo., eet 
with stu “sage the atian Evidences. 


tfoo t, not onl 
ionship of the truth wheu assailed 
ch he repl 


to be appreciated as 
in his own Chicago Standa: d. 
Buddhism. 
its connection with Brahmanism and Hin- 
A ir ONIER ONIER- ILLIAMS, 
ROLE. With Illustrations. 8vo, $5.25. 
** The author’s treatment of t is aoa 


on pe any 
Chosen University), in 


often been ask 
others to indicate the best i 


any other, either 
in the English or in any other me to induct 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


AD not the London strikers insisted upon un- 
conditional surrender, the dock laborers would 
now be at work. The dock companies, which had 
already conceded the justice of the demands that the 
middlemen between themselves and their employees 
should be dispensed with, and that every man taken 
on for extra work should hayeat least a four hours’ 
“swing,” offered on Friday last to make the de- 
-manded twenty per cent. increase in wages, provided 
the employees wait until January 1st for the increase. 
This proposition the leaders of the strike wished to 
accept, but their followers refused it. Possibly this 
refusal may lose for the strikers some of the public 
sympathy which they have thus far held. The rea- 
sons for refusal were, however, plausible. The ship- 
owners and the wharfingers had already conceded 
_ the advance in pay, and these would be placed at a 
disadvantage if the dock companies during four 
months should have their work done at the lower 
wage. The men believed that the contracts which 
they had made with the ship-owners and wharfing- 
ers to unload vessels in mid-stream would soon com- 
pel the dock companies to yield. The companies 
made an effort last week to turn public sympathy 
away from the strikers by reviving the intimidation 
ery which used to make such an impression upon 
public opinion. The employers told how any 
number of their men had said to them that they 
had joined the strike because they were forced to. 
One Member of Parliament took up this ery of 
terrorism in the debate of that body. But he was 
snubbed by the Home Secretary, who said: “ Of 
course, when the man in a black coat asks the man 
in corduroys why he has gone out, the latter, by 
way of making things pleasant all round, says he 
only struck because he was made to. But no 
candid man believes him. No; there is, I am 
convinced, a great deal of real sympathy felt 
for the dockers by their fellow-laborers, and the 
extension of the strike is for the most part a 
genuine, spontaneous movement.’ One of the 
most significant things connected with the con- 
duct of the strike has been the sympathy which 
it has received from the religious bodies. The 
President of the Wesleyan Conference told a 
mass-meeting of strikers on Friday last that 
they had the unanimous sympathy of English 
Methodists. Several clergymen of the Church of 
England preached vigorous sermons against the 
coining of money through the overwork and under- 
pay of laborers. Yet in advance of the Wesleyans 
and the Church of England stood Cardinal Man- 
ning and General Booth, under the leadership of 
whom the Catholic Church and the Salvation Army 
united in their efforts to strengthen the hands of 
the poor in the great struggle to better their con- 
dition. 


* 
* 


September. finds the political campaign in Vir- 
ginia well under way, and it is already apparent 
that a most important issue has been precipitated by 
Federal interference—namely, whether the people 
of Virginia will manage their own affairs or permit 
the management to be undertaken by the National 
Administration. The conferences of Quay, Clark- 
son, and Dudley with Mahone, and the demand for 
patronage contained in the Mahone platform, have 
already borne fruit. Mahone is recognized as the 
representative of the Administration; and his con- 
trol of the appointments shows that his well-organ- 
ized “machine” is being strengthened in every 
possible way by Federal patronage. In his eager- 
ness to break the solid South and secure for his ad- 


‘pointees. 


Tories. 


ministration the credit of a Republican victory in 
Virginia this fall, President Harrison appears to 
have forgotten his professions in favor of Civil 
Service Reform, and to have entered into alliance 
with one of the most unscrupulous and unworthy 
politicians whom the South has produced since 
the war. Wholesale changes in post-offices and 
other Federal offices are reported in the Mahone 
interest, and incessant political activity on the part 
of district attorneys, postmasters, and other ap- 
There appears to be no pretense of ab- 
stention from active partisan politics on the part of 
these office-holders, and their activity is not only 
unrebuked, but even enforced and stimulated by 
Mahone, with the apparent sanction and support of 
the National Administration. Many observers re- 
gard it as probable that the interference of the Ad- 
ministration will cause a reaction, which, together 
with the Republican revolt against Mahone, will 
result in a Democratic victory far greater than 
in 1884. It would be a valuable political object les- 
son if the result in Virginia should repeat the history 
of 1882, when the attempt to foist an Administration 
candidate, though of personally irreproachable 
character—Mr. Folger—upon New York was so 
sternly rebuked at the polls. As the colored vote 
remains solid for the most part, such an overturning 


is not possible in Virginia, but Mr. Wise and other | 


anti-Mahone Republicans predict a Democratic ma- 
jority of over-10,000, and those who, with us, 
regard the cause of Civil Service Reform as tran- 
scending in importance any question at issue between 
the Democratic and Republican parties in Virginia, 
will, with us, hope that this prediction may prove 
true. The success of Mahone methods and the 
Mahone machine would be a serious blow to true 


Republicanism in the South. 


* 


Mr. Balfour’s Irish University scheme, of which 


_we spoke last week, has been received with a chorus | 
of disapproval from English Nonconformists, Irish 


Protestants, Scotch Liberals; and old-fashioned 
Its only friends seem to be the Liberal- 
Unionists—or rather part of them—and the Irish 
members. The latter, however, since Mr. Davitt’s 
letter, have been more cautious in expressing them- 
selves, and it is by no means sure that the Con- 
servative leaders will find them as easily dazzled as 


‘they had hoped. Mr. Gladstone has been inter- 


viewed, and has declared that “the scheme was 
dead before it was born,” pointing out that English 
Nonconformists would not accept the plan on any 
terms, and that it would be a very different thing to 
provide from the Imperial funds for a Catholic Irish 
University from leaving the matter to an Irish Par- 
liament, under Home Rule, to deal with the subject 
in its own way. It now seems not at all improb- 
able that the measure may not be brought forward 
after all, Mr. Balfour having practically left a way 
open for retreat by the wording of his statement. 
It may be well to note the chief difference between 
this Catholic University scheme and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish University measure brought forward in 1873, 
the complete failure of which was the main cause 
of his government’s going out of power the next 
year. It is this: Mr. Balfour’s scheme founds a 
purely Catholic University supported by State 
funds ; Mr. Gladstone’s proposed to found an unde- 
nominational Irish University in which history, 
morals, and theology should not be taught, but of 
which several colleges should form component parts, 
one of which should be an existing Catholic college, 
at that time supported by private means. This 
college would have been at liberty to have continued 
its special Catholic teaching, and would have been 
entitled to the same State support as its sister col- 


owes.” 


leges. The plan failed because it went too far to 
satisfy most people and did not go far enough to 


satisfy the others. : 


* * 
* 


Last week Prohibition State Conventions were 
held in Syracuse, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 
The ground for the hopefulness which marked both 
conventions was formulated by Professor Hopkins 
at Syracuse when he said that, by universal consent, 
the Democratic party was as mach of a liquor party 
as it ever was and the Republican party was more 
the liquor party than it ever was, and that, there- 
fore, those who had the suppression of the saloon at 
heart had but one place to go. In both conventions 
local option was declared good but inadequate, 
while high license was denounced as a fatal step 
backward. Both the Massachusetts convention and 
that in New York adopted planks favoring woman’s 
suffrage strongly and tariff reform mildly. The 
Massachusetts plank on the latter subject demanded 
“a revision of tariff taxes for the enlargement of 
our industries and for placing them upon a more 
permanent, natural, and equal basis.” The New 
York Convention declared itself “in favor of each 
man paying taxes on what he owns and not on what 
Both of these planks might be con- 
strued as radical free-trade utterances. If our 
National Government raised its revenue by taxing 
men according to what they own, $100,000,000 a 
year would fall upon the railroads, manufacturing 
and mining corporations, which by the present 


tariff system are rather subsidized than taxed. 


* 


The day before the New York Prohibitionists 
assembled in Syracuse the New York liquor dealers 
gathered at Rochester. About 400 delegates were 
present, representing 15,000 saloons. Their first 
action was to resolve themselves into what might 
be called an Anti-Reform Mugwump organization. 
The preamble to their constitution reads: “ We 
hereby pledge our honor mutually to each other to 
lay aside our individual political preferences and to 
lend our aid, influence, and vote” to further the 
interests of the traffic. The President of the Asso- 
ciation in an interview said: “As far as National 
politics go I am a Republican; I believe in the 
principle of a protective tariff; but when it comes 
to State issues I should consider myself an ingrate 
if I did not give my most cordial support to Gov- 
ernor Hill.”” In the resolutions which they adopted 
the liquor dealers declared their willingness “to 
pay a reasonable license that yields such revenue to 
the State as our industry can bear with justice to 
those engaged in it,’ but denounced any higher 
license than this, and more emphatically denounced 
prohibition, general or local. How thoroughly the 
saloon-keepers are organizing in order to hold the 
balance of power in politics may be judged from a 
resolution adopted which reads thus : 

** Resolved, That we, as members of the Wine, Liquor, and 
Beer Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, neither 
favor, protect, nor assist, politically, financially, or other- 
wise, any dealer who is nota member of this Association.” 
Not only are all temperance candidates to be boy- 
cotted, but all liquor dealers who fail to join in the 
boycott. 

* 

When, three or four years ago, at Lake Mohonk, 
it was proposed to the Conference to urge upon the 
country the adoption of the policy—which has since 
been adopted—of abolishing the Reservation sys- 
tem, dividing the lands among the Indians in sev- 
eralty, and selling the surplus to settlers, thus open- 
ing the whole country to civilization, from ocean to 
ocean, the question what would be done with the 
Indian Territory was asked by some, who doubted 
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either the wisdom or the practicability of the 
scheme. This Territory, it was urged, belonged to 
the so-called civilized tribes, and while the legal 
power of the United States Government to compel 
the Indians on the Reservations to accept such a 
partition of their territory was conceded, though 
the moral right to do so was denied, it was averred, 
and doubtless correctly, that the United States 
Government had no more right to disturb the land 
tenure in the Indian Territory than in any of the 
States in the Union. General Armstrong at that 
time weakened the force of this objection by the 
prophecy that the civilized tribes, if the advantages 
of the proposed change were properly explained to 
them, would be among the first to take advantage 
of it, and he even suggested that the United States 
Government should begin with negotiations with 
these tribes, because, if their acceptance of the plan 
was secured, the other tribes would be quick to fol- 
low their example. His prophecy, which was 
doubted at the time by others not so sanguine and, 
as it now appears, not so well informed as he, 
seems to be in process of fulfillment. The tele- 
graph announces that the election last week in the 
Chickasaw nation was carried by the progressives, 
upon an issue fairly joined, that they will be in 
a majority in the next Legislature, and that they 
will take advantage of the power thus won to adopt 
the policy of a division of the lands now held in 
common, and the sale of the surplus. Even if this 
statement should somewhat anticipate the course 
of events, there is no doubt that the election, fol- 
lowing so close upon the voluntary opening to civil- 
ization of the Sioux Reservation, indicates the 
eventual triumph among the Indian tribes of that 
party who have turned their backs upon tke pagan 
barbarism of the past and propose to adjust them- 
selves and their lives to an Anglo-Saxon and Chris- 


tian civilization in the future. 


* * 
* 


It is not often that a disaster is so clearly due to 
criminal carelessness and indifference to danger to 
human life as was the great calamity which took 
place last Friday at Antwerp. A private specula- 
tor, M. Corvilain, had been allowed to occupy a 
large building in a populous and important part of 
the city as a cartridge factory, and to store there 
no less than forty millions of cartridges. He had 
many scores of employees, mostly women, at work 
emptying old cartridges, and when the “inexplic- 
able” accident happened, which so often does 
happen in such places, without exception these 
people were instantly absolutely annihilated. Many 
others were killed or injured ; the glass throughout 
the city, including the superb windows of the Cathe- 
dral, was shattered, and other serious damage was 
done. The almost inconceivable folly of the authori- 
ties had allowed this powder magazine—for it was 
little else—to stand close to petroleum tanks and 
storehouses. The fire spread to these, and the 
horror of the explosion was followed by that of an 
enormous conflagration. It is said that the city 
engineer had reported that it was madness to allow 
the storing of many tons of powder and dynamite 
near the petroleum warehouses, that the establish- 
ment had been condemned by the Communal 
Council, and that it had been allowed to remain 
only because of a quarrel between the Council and 
another municipal body, the “ Députation Perma- 
nente.” The proprietor of the factory has been ar- 


rested ; but who is to arrest the city government ? 


* * 
* 


A strong appeal is made to the imagination of all 
lovers of classical Greece and of all students of 
archeology in a circular just issued by the Council 
of the Archeological Institute. This body has 
secured permission from the Government of Greece 
to excavate the site of the ancient town and oracle 
of Delphi. The sum of $80,000 is needed at once 
to purchase the rights of the villagers of Kastri 
whose cottages stand on the site. If the sum is 


raised, the excavations will be carried out under 
the management of the American School at Athens. 
In the day of its glory the Delphic oracle was the 
recipient of fabulous treasure in gold and silver, 
and of the choicest productions of Greek art. 
Though robbed again and again, it was known to 
still possess great treasure in the second century of 
ourera. The greater part of the original accumula- 
tions may have been ravished by the successive 
incursions of Persians, Macedonians, Romans, and 
Gauls; but it would be astonishing if there were 
not still to be found some inscriptions, statues, ruins, 
or other works of ancient art and archzology ; and 
these might prove to be of almost inestimable|value. 
To quote the words of the circular: “To recover 
what may now be recovered of the remains of its 
ancient greatness, to ascertain all that may now be 
ascertained concerning the character of its famous 
buildings, to collect the fragments of the works of 
art which lie buried in the soil, to gather the in- 
scriptions with which its walls were covered, to 
gain all possible knowledge concerning it—is a task 
of the highest honor to those who may accomplish 
it, and one which, Americans may well be proud 
and glad to undertake.” The appeal is signed by 
Charles Eliot Norton, Daniel C. Gilman, James 
Russell Lowell, Bishop Potter, Francis Parkman, 
Howard Crosby, and other distinguished men. 


* * 


To glance at the English illustrated papers just 
now one would imagine that a destructive war was 
ravaging the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is, indeed, a mimic naval warfare of extraordi- 
nary extent and enormous expense that is being 
carried on. About one-half of the vessels of the 
English naval squadron (which comprises more 
than a hundred ships) represent a foreign enemy 
called for convenience Achill; the other half are 
intrusted with the duty of coast defense. Duels 
between naval monsters, general engagements of 
fleets, bombardments of towns, extortion of ransom 
from cities, capture of scores of merchant vessels— 
all are recorded from week to week in the English 
papers. The rules of this grand game of war are 
intricate and rigorous; thus, a vessel of superior 
armament is supposed to capture an enemy of in- 
ferior force when it can remain within range for a 
certain time. An amusing episode was the recent 
attempt of a torpedo boat to capture the “ City of 
Paris” on the very trip in which that vessel beat its 
own and all other records from Liverpool to New 
York ; as might be supposed, the ocean greyhound 
escaped without difficulty by superior speed. Up 
to date the advantage seems to rest with the defense 
squadron, its most dashing feat having been the 
rescue of the town of Waierford from the Achill 
forces. The profit derived from all this tremen- 


dous burning of gunpowder lies not only in the 


exercise of ships and men in the maneuvers of an 
actual campaign, but in the exposure of weak points 
in the entire system of coast defense. Incidentally 
one would think it might forcibly suggest the enor- 
mous waste of money, time, and energy necessi- 
tated by the present “ always-ready-to-fight”’ policy 


of the Great Powers. 


* * 
* 


A convention has been session in Cincinnati with 
the object of securing from the National Govern- 
ment larger appropriations for Western waterways. 
The condition of the Treasury, it has been main- 
tained, makes it a timely project to devote a part of 
the surplus to improving rivers and opening canals. 
Out of deference to the public sentiment against 
extravagant river and harbor appropriation bills, fur- 
ther appropriations are demanded as an anti-mo- 
nopoly measure. “ The only protection of the people 
against exorbitant freight rates,” declares one resolu- 
tion, “is the competition of the waterways.” There 
was a time when this was true. Thirty years ago 
transportation by canal was not one-fourth as costly 
as transportation by rail. At that time canals could 


charge tolls to provide for their maintenance and 
pay some return upon the capital invested. But 
this is now forever past. Only three months ago 
the Lehigh Valley road reduced its rate on grain 
from Buffalo to New York City to within three- 
eighths of one cent per bushel of the canal rate. 
One-half of the railroad’s charge was to pay the 
interest on capital invested and to pay for the cost 
of maintaining the roadbed, ete. Had the canal 
charged tolls for these purposes, its rate would have 
been double that of the railroads, and its service, of 
course, vastly slower and poorer. When half of the 
canals in the country have been abandoned, it is poor 
policy for the National Government to go into the 
industry. .The “ Financial Chronicle” makes the 
valid point that for the Government to construct 
canals in order to reduce railroad rates is State 
socialism. If the Government wishes to reduce 
rates, it can do it directly. If the law reduces pas- 
senger rates to two cents a mile, no capital is wasted 
and the public is benefited at least as much as the 
railroad is injured. But if millions are spent in 
paralleling a railroad with a canal, there is no cer- 
tainty of any relief whatever to the public. If we 
are to have State socialism, let us have sensible State 
socialism. A railroad can be paralleled by another 
railroad as cheaply as it can be paralleled by a 
canal. There is no more socialism in investing a 
hundred millions in a profitable industry like rail- 
roading than in investing them in a profitless one | 
like canals; there is vastly more sense. 


* 


During the last few weeks one woolen mill after 
another has failed, until the “ paralysis ” has become 
so alarming that a call has been issued for a wool 


manufacturers’ conference, to be held in Boston, 


September 17. Most of the manufacturers who 
have failed have attributed their failure to the 
duty on raw wool. In New England the free wool 
sentiment is especially strong. The “American 
Wool Reporter,” in commenting upon the call for 
the conference, makes a remarkable confession: 
“The results for the tariff revision of 1883, under 
the leadership of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, however well intended, have been a 
cause of grief and distress to the wool manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States ever since.” This, 
however, is not the first time that the woolen man- 
ufacturers have confessed that the legislation which 
they themselves framed has not afforded any per- 
manent benefit to their industries. At first this 
looks like saying that the manufacturers do not 
know their own interest; but this is not the case. — 
Protection may be granted soas to help mill-owners 
while restricting their industry. In 1867 the mill- 
owners were given carte blanche in adjusting the 
tariff. They assumed that four pounds of raw wool | 
entered into every pound of manufactured wool, and 
that the raw wool was all raised in price the full 
extent of the duty upon it. By way of compensa- 
tion, then, for a tariff of ten cents on raw wool, they 
were allowed a tariff of forty cents on manufact- 
ured wool. They were further granted twenty-five 
per cent. ad valorem for protection pure and simple, 
and ten per cent. as a compensation for the internal 
revenue duties which they paid. These internal 
revenue duties have since fallen away, and still the 
manufacturers are not prosperous. The reason is 
that the accumulated taxes on raw materials and on 
machinery have made prices so high as to cut down 
the market by perhaps one-half. 


* * 
* 


At the Social Science Convention at Saratoga - 
last week a paper was read by the Rev. H. L. 
Wayland upon a subject five centuries old, yet new 
and vital. The title was “The Dead Hand,” and 
the theme was the fettering of estates through all 
time by conditions imposed by the will of testa- 
tors. The most glaring cases of absurdity occur in 
the field of educational and religious endowments. 
In one instance mentioned by Mr. Wayland the 
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income of a valuable estate was bequeathed to be 
used in the publication of “the sacred writings of 
Joanna Southcote.” A few years after the testa- 
tor’s death the sect became extinct, yet the courts 
held that the income could never be used for any 
other purpose than that designated in the will. 
Another odd case was that of the bequest of an 
endowment fund to a church in Norwich, England, 
the income from which was to pay for the delivery 
of an annual sermon in Low Dutch to a certain 
sect in that place. Every year now a clergyman 
commits to memory a sermon in a language which 
he does not understand and delivers it to bare walls 
in order to receive the income from this fund. 
Charitable bequests are constantly being made 
whose only effect is to perpetuate pauperism in the 
towns which it was designed to help; libraries are 
bequeathed subject to conditions (as in the Astor 
Library in this city) that artificial lights shall 
never be used, so that their doors are closed 
against the public at the time the public most 
wishes to use them ; chairs are endowed in colleges 
which lose all their pupils, yet the endowment fund 
cannot be transferred. In still other colleges, 
which perhaps may last as long as the race, thou- 
sands of dollars are bequeathed to the teaching of 
_ certain branches whose usefulness the present gen- 
eration distrusts, and which four generations hence 
may be regarded as we regard the curriculum in 
the medizval universities. The only way to pre- 
vent such permanent misuse of endowments is, said 
Mr. Wayland, to recognize that man’s natural right 
to control possessions ends with his death. What- 
ever further power is exercised by him is conferred 
by society, and society has a right to say upon what 
conditions it shall be exercised. Jefferson’s princi- 
ple that “the earth belongs to the living and not to 
the dead,” and should be controlled by the conscious 
interests of the living, has not lost its importance. 


A LESSON FROM THE LONDON DOCKS. 


_ all the confused and conflicting reports 
from London concerning dock companies and 
wharfingers and shippers afd strikers, arid the 
fragmentary accounts of conferences between them, 
one fact appears to be very clear: the docks of 
London are owned and absolutely controlled by 
private corporations, whose control is so absolute 
that they can stop the entire commerce of the city, 
and seriously interfere with the commerce of the 
world, while they are settling a question of wages 
and hours with the men who lade and unlade ves. 
sels. It appears that, at least in some instances, the 
shippers are willing to pay the workmen to unlade 
the vessels, and the men are willing to accept the 
proffered pay, but the dock companies own the 
docks and will not permit the unlading; and the 
fruit is rotting in the ships, and the great hungry 
mass of men and women in London, many of whom 
live all their lives only one or two days separated 
from starvation, are threatened with famine. The 
sympathies of the community are with the strikers ; 
the justice of their claim is recognized by the best 
men in England. Mr. Gladstone gives them his 
check ; Cardinal Manning his counsel; Canon Far- 
rar avows his sympathies ; the merchants and ship- 

pers, through appointed committees, call on the 
dock companies to concede the claim of their ill- 
paid workmen ; contributions flow in upon the lat- 
ter from as far off as Australia ; dock companies at 
other points concede the justice of the demand and 
pay the wages asked for; but the London dock 
companies disregard every judgment but their own, 
and are willing to see the commerce of London 
driven from the Thames rather than yield. 

Now, whatever may be the merits of the original 
controversy, however reasonable or unreasonable 
may be the demands of the men for twelve cents 
an hour regular time and sixteen cents an hour over 
_ time—which is, we believe, what they are contend- 
ing for—it is certain that an industrial system which 


puts the commerce of a great city like London 
under the absolute control of an oligarchy like the 
dock companies is not democratic. The losses in- 
flicted on the dock companies and the strikers com- 
bined are insignificant compared with the losses 
suffered by an innocent and unprotected commu- 
nity, apparently powerless to protect itself. The 
pecuniary interests of the dock companies are small 
compared with other interests at stake, which are 
apparently wholly subject to the despotic control of 
those companies. The greatest statesman of Eng- 
land may protest, two of the foremost churchmen 
of England, Roman Catholic and Protestant, may 
frankly declare their moral judgment as to the 
rights of the parties, the shippers and merchants 
may make common cause in urging the dock com- 
panies to do what is so adjudged right and allow 
the commerce of the city to goon—they have, com- 
bined, no more power over the docks of their own city 
than the peasantry of Russia have over the decrees 
of the Czar or the soldiers of the Persian army over 
the military orders of the Shah. Whatever may 
be said of this state of things, it is not democratic. 
No wonder the people of England are in a state of 
hot indignation ; the only wonder is that their indig- 
nation is restrained within legal limits. If London 
were governed as Venice once was, by an oligarchy, 
the people, accustomed to have their judgments 
count for nothing, might suffer without being angry ; 
but in England, where the theory is that the people 
rule, to be suddenly confronted with the fact that 
they cannot even get food out of a vessel in port, 
when there are men ready to unlade it, and the 
vessel owners want it unladed, because an irre- 
sponsible oligarchy will not permit the docks to be 
used except under such conditions as they choose 
to impose, is to have the illusion of self-govern- 
ment shocked by a sudden discovery, and the pain 
of public impotence increased by the sense of a 
great public wrong. It is as if a strong man who 
has gone to sleep in security is suddenly awakened 
to find himself bound hand and foot, while a bur- 
glar is despoiling his room. Political liberty is the 
merest illusion if it is accompanied by the rule of 
an industrial oligarchy. 

If the reader asks what remedy we would pro- 
pose for such an industrial despotism as this, we 
reply, without hesitation, that State Socialism, with 
all that it involves, would be better. The despotism 
of democracy against which Herbert Spencer has 
warned his fellow-citizens is less burdensome and 
far less irrational than the despotism of a plutocracy. 
Ignorance is, on the whole, less dangerous to the 
commonwealth than selfishness ; and the interests of 
the many are safer under the control of the many, 
despite their ignorance, than under the control of 
a few who acknowledge no allegiance except to 
their own selfish interests. The social scheme of 
“ Looking Backward” does not seem to us very 
practicable, but it could hardly entail results more 
injurious and more absurdly inconsistent with the 
claim of freedom than a system which enables a 
small commercial oligarchy to dry up the waters of 
the Thames and reduce London from the first 
commercial city of the world to a mere inland 
town. But State Socialism is not the only alter- 
native. It is not necessary to leap from the present 
condition of plutocratic control of great industries 
to one in which the community shall own all the 
implements of industry and direct all its operations. 
It is enough to put those great operations, on which 
the industrial life of the entire community de- 
pends, under the control of the community. The 
docks of our great cities, like the railroads—the 
highways of the modern nation—and the coal and 
gold and silver mines, if not absolutely owned 
by the community, should be under its control. No 


private ownership should be permitted to assume | 


such proportions as to involve despotic control of 
universal industry. As to vested rights, no public 
wrong can ever become a vested right. And while 
reasonable compensation should be made to men 


who have invested their earnings in properties 

which ought to be public, not private, properties, | 
their imagined rights ought not to prevent for a 
day the taking under public control of all proper- 
ties and all industries the control of which practi- 
cally controls the industry and so the life of the 
commonwealth. In the execution of this industrial 
purpose of the new political economy there may be 
dangers and there will be difficulties ; but they can 
hardly be greater than those into which plutocracy 
is plunging us by its rule. 


TWO POPULAR ERRORS. 
world is governed by law.” 

No! The world is not governed by law; 
it is governed according to law, but not by law. 
Law is not an active agent; law never did, does, 
or can do anything. Law is only a way in which 
things are to be done or have been done. Congress 
passes a law to dredge the Mississippi River at the 
mouth, but the law does not dredge the Missis- 
sippi River at the mouth. Law only says how the 
Mississippi River shall be dredged, makes provis- 
ion for the doing of it. The sun and the earth are 
attracted to one another according to the law of 
gravitation, but not by the law of gravitation. Law 
does not attract the earth and the sun; law does 
not bind them together. Law is not a wall, nor a 
chain, visible or invisible. Law does nothing. Law 
is simply a formulated statement of the way in 
which an invisible power does all things. Law is 
not a force; law is only a statement of the method 
by which force or forces operate. When, there- 
fore, the scientist tells us that the world is gov- 


erned by law, he uses language inaccurately ; he 


means, not by, but according to, law. And that state- 
ment does nothing whatever to take away from our 
thought the conception of a God that rules the 
world. 

“The world is governed by material forces.” 

Let us not talk no-sense, which is nonsense. Let 
us, at least, understand exactly what we mean by 
the concatenation of words that often carry no 
meaning whatever. What do we mean by a 
material force? Dowe mean that matter is force ? 
or that matter generates force? Matter is ponder- 
ous; it can be weighed. Can force? Matter is 
always cognizable by the senses. Is force? Mat- 
ter is inert. Is force? Is electricity matter ? heat 
matter? light matter? No scientist thinks so. 
Have you ever had a toothache? Was it force or 
matter? Just go over your five senses and see. 
Can you see a toothache? What is the color of it? 
Can you smell a toothache? What is the odor of 
it? Can you hear a toothache? What does it 
sound like? Can you taste a toothache? Is it 
sweet or sour? Can you eat a toothache? Is it 
hard or soft? Forces in nature, forces within our- 
selves—these are not cognizable by thesenses. The 
effects of them are; the results of them are; the 
influences they produce are; but they are not. No! 
when we talk of material force we mean force over 
matter. Force is never material. But do we not 
mean force generated by matter? No! Matter 
never produces force. ‘The daily newspapers report 
that a man, whom most of us suppose to be a crank, 
has petitioned Congress for money to enable him 
to build a perpetual motion machine. But if mat- 
ter can produce force we are cranks and he is 
not; because if there is some way by which 
inert matter can produce force, why, we may 
have a perpetual motion machine, for we have 
only to educe and utilize the force that is reser- 
voired in matter. 

By material forces we mean forces that operate 
on matter? Matter is never force. Force is never 
matter. Matter never generates force, but force 
moves and operates upon and rules and governs 
matter. That is the scientific statement. God 
resides in, moves upon, and rules and governs the 
otherwise dead and inert universe. That is the 
religious statement. Laws are only the habits of 
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God. Force is only the forthputting of God in 
energy over matter. 


THE DANGERS OF RIDICULE. 


“TN the use of ridicule,” says Mr. Bryce in his 

study of American institutions, “even this 
humane people is cruel.” He refers, of course, 
mainly to our extravagance of political caricature 
and the prevalence among us, especially in the midst 
of a campaign, of political travesty and personal 
belittlement. Putting himself in the place of the 
victims of such methods, we cannot wonder that the 
profound observer chooses the epithet he does. But 
there is something more than cruelty in the use of 
wholesale political ridicule; there is danger of its 
bringing us a great social and moral loss—the loss 
of reverence. The same critic remarks elsewhere 
that “the Americans are an unreverential race,” 
and his two observations may not unfairly be put 
together as cause and effect. Holding up a man’s 
foibles as objects of laughter does no great harm in 
itself, but the floods of ridicule directed against 
these too often bury out of sight noble qualities and 
attainments which we ought to revere as a part of 
our choicest national possessions. Is it nothing that 
incessant political raillery has fixed in the minds of 
half the people the idea that our greatest orator, in 
whom eloquence is truly a virtue, is a sort of sanc- 
timonious and hysterical personage, tit only to be 
laughed at? Can we afford to have our first name 
in literature made tg stand, through the iterated 
jokes of our newspaper paragraphers, for personal 
self-seeking and fawning on the great? We have 
not’ such an abundance of national treasures like 
these that we can idly throw them to waste. The 
only pause that our jesters give themselves is in the 
presence of death. Death hath this also, that it 
extinguisheth ridicule. For a moment the laughter 
hushes, and the people are called upon for a day to 
revere the man whom all the years they have been 
taught to laugh at. It is hard by one day’s teach- 
ing to counteract the lessons of years. 

As a weapon of theological controversy, ridicule 
is not so common, yet it is evidently coming into 
wider use. The religious journalist is not unknown 
who puts on motley and flings about his merry jests 
at all who chance to differ with him; in the rough 
horse-play in which he delights, dragging sacred 
things promiscuously about. He keeps his readers 
so on the grin that when he essays, at rare inter- 
vals, a serious word, they think that is the best joke 
of all, and laugh the heartier at the wit which must 
be there though they cannot see it. The theologi- 
cal professor is not so isolated as he was who throws 
his classes into roars of laughter as he depicts the 
delicious absurdities of theories opposed to his own. 
In the alembic of his ridicule the substance of other 
men’s systems dissolve and disappear at once, to the 
credulous eyes of his students, and it is not till they 
stumble upon some man applying the same dissolv- 
ent to Ais system, or run upon some mighty jester 
who splits his sides over all theology, that they see 
how dangerous the method is. 

There is certainly no harm in a good laugh, and 
truly it is not forbidden to a jester to speak the 
truth. Yet the laugh must have the right ring to 
it. Socrates laughed, and Voltaire laughed, as 
Thomas Erskine remarked ; yet, as he said, what a 
difference in the laugh of the two! And the man 
who laughs all the time will not know what to do 
when the hour for weeping comes. The laughing 
philosopher is a very shallow philosopher, or else a 
very shallow laugher. An awful gravity which 
comes from a man taking himself too seriously is a 
thing which irresistibly invites a tweaking of the 
nose; but a ridicule which beats and splashes on 
all sides and at all times, fixing its pasquinades 
nightly on the statues of our national heroes, smirk- 
ing in the presence of names and thoughts that 
ought to be shrouded in sacred reverence, is one of 
the things that no right soul can abide. 


ALPINE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 

: ions perennial spell which Switzerland lays upon 

lovers of mountains is easily understood ; there is a 
joy among these hills which even those who care little 
for nature do not fail to secure. No one can escape 
the deep and lasting impression of the Alps, though 
there are few, comparatively, who, by long and loving 
familiarity with these sublime heights, have thoroughly 
possessed themselves of the beauty and majesty which 
are enthroned here. Although the most massive of all 
the forms which nature wears, a mountain is also the 
most changeable. It has a different mood for every 
day in the week and for every hour in the day. It is 
continually surprising you with new aspects ; when you 
think you have learned it completely, you suddenly dis- 
cover that there are still sides of its mighty being of 
which you are ignorant. The ocean is not more protean 
than a mountain, although all fluidity and motion. For 
the unchangeable mass of the great hills is but one 
element in their vast, mysterious being; they are 
always in communion with the earth out of which they 
rise, and with the heavens to which they aspire. Clouds 
form and disperse about them, veiling their summits 
and then suddenly disclosing them ; mists float out of 
the valleys and dissolve along the rocky ridges ; above 
all, there is that most marvelous of all the processes of 
nature, the play of light upon them. This remains the 
great mystery of the world as well as its supreme 
source of beauty ; it remains the great secret also ; for, 
after all that Ruskin has written and Turner and Corot 
have painted, who can put into any form of a 
expression the mystery of light ! | 


* * 


The light that plays upon the Alps continually re- 
creates them. They silently lift their faces heavenward 
ina repose which nothing disturbs; but it is arepose, not 
of death, but of a life too vast and high to be affected 
by the changes below it. Mont Blanc, the Matter- 
horn, and the Jungfrau are wrapped in a solitude upon 
which it is perilous to intrude; but on those sublime 
heights the light glances and tegere as if there it found 
its home and disclosed all the miracle of its revealing 
power. For in the light one finds the only revelation 
of the mountains; it is the light which discloses their 
infinite resources of strength and beauty. At Inter- 
lachen [ saw not long ago a wonderful illustration of 
this power of revelation. It was late in the evening 
when I arrived, and only the dark masses of the hills 
which hem in the little valley were visible; one would 
not have known that he was within a thousand miles 
of the Jungfrau. It was a clear, starlit evening, but 
between these great black hills it seemed strangely 
dark and solemn. There was to be a moon later, and we 
sat on one of the balconies of the hotel and waited for 
its coming. Presently the lights about us were extin- 
guished; one by one the houses became dark, and the 
little town became silent. Then upon the solitude of 
the midnight a wonderful vision slowly grew. The sky 
to the east began to grow brighter, and through the 
mountain gorge directly in front—the hills on either 
side remaining in dense shadow—a mountain defined 
itself as in the sublime silence of the creative hour. 
The light fell on one snowy ridge after another, touched 
successively pinuacle after pinnacle, traced impercep- 
tibly the great outline, until the Jungfrau stood revealed 
—a bride indeed, remote, stainless, sublimely beautiful 
in a mood which seemed rather of the spirit than of the 
form. It was one of those revelations which leave an 
ineffaceable stamp on one’s life. | 


>, 


There is no hour in the day in which one does not 
begin over again his acquaintance with the Alps ; every 
hour the light falls from a different angle, so that one 
must watch a whole day through to really see even 
once a mountain. At one hour the Jungfrau stands 
sharply defined, near, clear, distinct ; at another she 
has withdrawn far off and veiled herself in a soft mist 
which subdues all outlines while it obscures none. The 


vast expanse of snow that lay white and dazzling in the 


earlier light is now soft and indistinct ; the mountain 
has changed, not her face, but her sbamtondnce. On 
the Bodensee a shower swept around the southern shore 
and covered the hills as with a veil ; suddenly the sun 
came out, the mists of rain parted, and over the Alps 
hung a splendid arch of color, wonderfully vivid 
against the retreating clouds and over the green 
waters of the lake. On the Lake of Lucerne a morn- 
ing mist concealed that enchanting circle of mountain 


peaks ; suddenly, high up, the mists rolled apart, and 


suspended there between a world of clouds and the in- 
tense blue heavens were the stupendous cliffs of Pila- 
tus, rising like Teneriffe out of an aerial sea. One 
may wait days together for the clear vision of Mont 
Blane, and wait in vain ; at last there comes a morning 
when, at some inaudible command, the curtain that 
conceals that sublime scene is slowly lifted, and the 
whole range lies clear in the glorious light. 


* * 


Who shall do justice to the shadows of the Alps! 
Not less marvelous are they than the light which they 
follow, and whose glory they exalt by relief and con- — 
trast. One may drive through the Lauterbrunnen or the 
Griindelwald or over one of the great passes in the morn- 
ing, and, returning toward evening, find himself in a 
new country—so vast and transforming are the effects 
which the shadows produce. Lingering or walking 
along the rushing torrent which tinds its way through 
almost every Alpine valley, one watches with a sense 
of awe the deep shadows slowly engulfing the world 
about him. Above, the long streams of light fall like 
silent cataracts over the edges of the hills, and still 
higher the snowy summits are warm and soft in un- 
broken light ; but about one there is dense shadow, 
gathering darkness, the night becoming visible at the 
base of the very throne of day. Then the roaring 


mountain stream sings a wilder song to the mind which 


has come under a kindred spell; and the long lines of 
spray leaping noiseless here and there down the pre- 
cipitous rocks, the echo perhaps of a distant Alpine 
horn, the solitude and sublimity of those remote and 
awful heights, are borne in upon the very soul, and one 
feels that among these hills he has found the true sanct- 
uary, the inmost shrine of nature. H. W. M. 
VEvEY, Lake Leman. 


THE DEATH OF A TOWN. 
A YEAR ago Spring Valley, Illinois, was a bright, 


wide-awake town with a population of several 
thousand people, two rows of flourishing stores, 
two places of worship, a public library and gymna- 
sium, clubs and debating societies, Knights of Labor 
locals, a court-room, and an opera-house. To-day 
the place is on the verge of utter collapse, the 
streets are almost deserted, the tradesmen stand in 
listless despondency in their doorways, the men 
are slipping away by twos and threes on foot or 
catching a ride on freight trains, escaping as if 
from a plague-stricken city, children wandering about 
barefoot and in rags, and in the neat-looking little 
houses women are sitting in silent despair. “ All 
joy is darkened, the mirth of the land is gone. In 
the city is left desolation. . . . At home there is as _ 
death.” What mischief has befallen the place? 
The coal mines, the sole industry of the town, have 
been shut down for six months ora year. This puts 
an end to industrial activity of every kind. An 
unfortunate disagreement about the settlement of the 
town has alienated-the farmers, and they refuse to 
trade there. No other works beyond coal-mining are 
carried on, and now that the decree has gone forth 
that the mines are not to be worked, there is nothing 
to do but to stand by and watch the expiring throes 
of this fated community. The reason for the closing 
of the mines is stated by the owner to be that, by 
reason of the severe competition in the price of coal, 
he cannot work his mines without loss unless he 
makes a large reduction in the wages of the men. The 
men, on the other hand, declare that they can see 
no way of supporting their families on the reduced 
wages offered them, and refuse to undertake so 
hopeless a task. They took this position the first 
of last May, and, after four months of increasing 
suffering, they see no reason to change their decis- 
ion. Even were it true, as the mine-owner states, 
that after the reduction they could still earn the 
wages of an unskilled laborer in the city, it is to be 
remembered that they have many expenses not inci- 
dent upon such workers—cost of gunpowder, oil, 
sharpening of tools, salary of check-weighman, ete.— 
and that in the city the women and children have 
opportunities to get work and eke out the men’s 
earnings, while in the country such openings do not 
exist. Add to this the increased price of goods at 
country stores, and the fact that many of the men 
are expected to buy house-lots of the company, and 
that compliance with this desire is often a requi- 
site for being put on paying jobs, and the view of 
the men does not seem unreasonable. The Gov- 
ernor’s commission of inquiry expressly says it is 
not. Besides all this, these men are possessed of a 
great deal of intelligence ; they see some reasons 
to believe that coal-mining is not so unprofitable to 


_ ean be spared from the relief store. 
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the operators as their statements would lead the 
general public to suppose, and they see still more 
clearly that, even if they were to succeed in living 
upon the wages now offered them, the same process 
of cut-throat competition must lead in time to a 
further reduction, which will find them with strength 
and courage sapped by under-pay, their organiza- 
tion broken up, and resistance to any terms, how- 
ever cruel, practically impossible. They have learned 
by their own experience what Thorold Rogers lays 


down as the result of an exhaustive study of the. 


history of work and wages in England : “ Movements 

. organized and developed with any hope of 
effecting their object, ultimately and permanently, 
are always the outcome of times in which pros- 
perity, or at least relative comfort, is general. . . . 
How can men combine and organize when their 
one thought is for their daily bread, and that is 
only secure for the day? . . . How can the starv- 
ing contend for their rights? The overmastering 
sense of a struggle for bare life leaves no room for 
any other thought.” The condition described in 
the last two sentences is that of these people now ; 
it was not their condition when they began the 
contest last May. Surely it is neither fair nor 
Christian to declare that, because they have failed, 
they must have been wrong. I was in Spring 


Valley last week. I can bear witness to the suffer- 


ing. ‘Two thousand three hundred and sixty names 
were on the relief roll. Taking into consideration 
the independence and self-respect of the men, and 
the ample knowledge that the people there have of 
each other, we can be quite sure that these people 
have nothing laid by. Try to fancy what is their 
fare when a few hundred dollars in goods and 
money is the most that is received in any week. 
Imagine what the conditions of existence are when 
there is not one cent with which to buy soap, 
kerosene, matches, thread, yeast, salt, or medicine, 
and a bag of flour and a few potatoes are all that 
Most families 
have their furniture, but they cannot sell it, or pawn 
it, or in any other way convert it into food. And 
all around them, as far as the eye can see, are 
fields thick with corn and barns filled with grain, 
and beneath their feet lies an almost inexhaustible 
store of coal. Is it strange that one sees a look of 
bewilderment and hopeless wonder creeping over 
their faces—wondering why they must die ? 
O. S. Huntineron, O.H.C. 


THE CRIMINAL CHARACTER. 


By Francis J. DouGuas. 


Cy. no question of social philosophy have more 
free criticism and dogmatic utterance been 
expended than on the question of crime and 
the criminal character. Every once in a while 
somebody makes some startling suggestion as to 
the manner in which Government ought to dispose 
of its criminals. It has been proposed by different 
well-meaning but foolish and hasty persons that 


Government should colonize Alaska with the scour- 


ings of metropolitan slums, that Government ought 
to employ its convicts in all sorts of utopian 
schemes ; others have said that we ought to revert 
to the methods of the Plantagenet judiciary, or adopt 
the bloody laws of the Elizabethan era. 

It is only when we manage to bring these people 
down to the logic of specific instance that the 
strangeness of public opinion on the question of 
crime and the criminal character is displayed in all 
its unadorned beauty. Anybody that knows any- 
thing about the criminal in real life knows how 
little resemblance there is between him and the 
criminal of popular tradition ; and whoever under- 
takes the study of criminal character soon discovers 
that he must first unlearn nearly all that he has 
ever been taught in the school of “ Public Opinion.” 

There are two conceptions of the criminal char- 
acter that find ready acceptance among most writers 
and speakers, and these two conceptions pretty com- 
prehensively represent the views of the average 
citizen. One opinion is that of romanticism, which 
represents the ordinary criminal as a being possess- 
ing many superior attributes and endowed with 
heroic qualities that have always been the admira- 
tion and the envy of mankind. The criminal in 
this case is an apotheosized character that, so far 
from being an object of contempt and disgust, is 
associated with deeds of glory and is deemed worthy 
the devotion of common mortals who have not been 
so fortunate as to become criminals. Every school- 
boy can call to mind the ballads and stories that 


celebrate the deeds of the famous robbers in the 


good old times. This childlike admiration for great 


villains still clings to grown-up human nature, and 
expresses itself in many absurd and pathetic and 
tragic ways. The newspaper that publishes the 
account of a notorious rogue’s life and deeds is 
sure to make a great hit. Those who entertain 
this opinion of the criminal character may not be 
consciously on the side of lawlessness ; they may be, 
and, indeed, often are, respectable and law-sustain- 
ing people, who would as soon think of self-destruc- 
tion as think of running counter to the orders of 
the “* powers that be.” Nevertheless, they have a 
well-defined feeling of admiration for the criminal, 
and it is with a sinking of the heart that they look 
on while justice metes out to the transgressor the 
wages of crime. 

The other view of the criminal character is one 
not easily associated with any romantic sentiment, 
and yet, so far as its accuracy is concerned, it 
certainly has no claim to logic or common sense. 
This view supposes an inherent depravity, conscious 
and malevolently methodical, that prompts the 
criminal to destroy and harass, largely for the dia- 
bolical pleasure that he derives from the contempla- 
tion of the evil that he has done. The criminal of 
this view is a bold, bad man with unlimited mental 
resources and a heart that is burning with rage 
against humanity. The traditional Machiavelli 
represents to a certain extent the type of this vil- 
lain. In the minds of those who hold this view he 
is a scourge which the Almighty has sent to afflict 
mankind ; or he is an agent of the Evil One com- 
missioned to wreak vengeance on the human race. 

Now that the scientific study of the causes of 
crime is well under way, a new view is taken of 
the criminal character. The convict in prison has 
become the object of philosophical attention the 
world over, and it is pretty generally conceded 
now that crime is the expression of a well-defined 
morbid condition. So far from attributing to the 
criminal character any qualities of a heroic nature, 
well-informed penologists have decided that the 
ordinary convict is in need of treatment akin to 
that which a physician administers to the ordinary 
lunatic. In other words, crime is a disease, largely 
of a neurotic character, and the criminal ought to 
be looked on as a patient. 

What induces crime? Is it a fuller appreciation 
of the objects of men’s efforts, and a courageous 
scorn for the possible judgment? Or is it not a 
lack of such mental continuity and moral sensitive- 
ness that prompt ordinary reasonable beings to 
listen to the warnings of the Effect that follows 
Cause, and to defer present gratification for future 
well-being? ‘What do I know about criminal 
character?” said a famous prison superintendent. 
“This: that the criminal has no character.” 
Nearly all moral teachers who have labored with 
the common type of criminals are ready to testify 
that the most depressing experience of their mission 
is the difficulty that any one finds in arousing the 
spiritual attention of the criminal. Mental drowsi- 
ness and moral lethargy are written on the face of 
the ordinary convict. There are exceptional in- 
stances of marvelous intellectual acumen among 
prisoners, and it is not an uncommon thing to find 
criminals with special talents of a fine order and 
splendidly developed. But it may be said uncondi- 
tionally that the prisons of the country contain no 
felons who can properly be ealled all-around intel- 
lectual athletes. 

Blundering egotism may be said to be the most 
pronounced characteristic of the criminal mind. 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff speak of “ laboring in 
his profession ;” but it may be mentioned that the 
rogue who deliberately philosophizes in Falstaffian 
style concerning his “ profession” is a great rarity out- 
side of Shakespeare’s drama. The villain in real life 


is not so much burdened with stronger passions and 


desires than his peaceful neighbor as he is possessed 


of a less rational judgment and afeebler will. The 


criminal violates the law to attain his purpose in 
much the same spirit as the household cat steals the 
milk: he is blind to all considerations but the egotistic 
one which impels him in the direction of personal 
gratification. He has only a rudimentary sense of 
the law of cause and effect by which his “ sin will 
find him out,” and he is not annoyed, in forming 
his unlawful purposes, by any prescience of the 
judgment to come. The levity of crime is a recog- 
nized fact of jurisprudence. The record of crimi- 
nality proves the incoherence of unlawful conduct. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the 
Unreasonableness of Crime.” A criminal's intel- 
lectaal methods are nearly always grotesquely friv- 
olous and inconsequential. His line of reasoning 
is broken up by every wayward gust of passion’s 
winds, and all his mental processes are disconnected 


and fragmentary. He becomes a criminal by rea- 
son of the absence of mental unity, and he remains 
a criminal until a righteous purpose, if he have one, 
is reinforced by a power of mental co-ordination and 
moral stability. A pathetic and an amusing phase 
of crime is the animal-like stupidity with which the 
persistent law-breaker time and time again thrusts 
his head into the noose of justice. Like the beasts 
of the field, he is in his old course again as soon 
as his wounds are healed after punishment. The 
reason of this phenomenal display of stupidity is 
the absence of the reasoning faculty that would 
teach him wisdom from experience. It has always 
been thought that a criminal could be relied upon 
to commit crime only when there was a reasonable 
chance of securing plunder and escaping unscathed. 
But everything in criminal history tends to show 
that this view is untenable, and that in crime, as in 
politics, it is the unexpected, and, in crime, the un- 
reasonable, that happens. ‘Man is a reasoning 
animal,” and when he loses the faculty of reason 
he becomes a criminal. 


A WORD ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By Epmunp Noste. 


BE special error of current fallacies regarding 
Russian literature is the notion that it is made 
up solely or largely of those writers whose works 
have thus far been translated into English—to wit, 
Turgeniev, Tolstoi, Gogol, and Dostoievsky. There 
is the tacit assumption underlying this error that 
the translations hitherto made are representative 
illustrations of the main tendencies of the literary 
spirit in Russia. A position like this ought to be 
transparently erroneous. What would be thought 
in this country, for example, if somebody translated 
Dickens, Hawthorne, and Haggard into the tongue 
of the Kalevala, and described these writers to the 
Finns as “ English literature” ? How would it suit 
French culture and patriotism to see French liter- 
ture masquerading on German soil as Dumas, Vie- 
tor Hugo, and Daudet? What would the patriotic 
Teuton say if Paris persisted in representing Ger-— 
man literature by Goethe’s “ Walverwandschaften,” 
Schiller’s “ Geisterseher,” and the Marlitt and Heyse 
novels? Restrict Magyar literature to Jokai Mor, 
Zichy, and Miklos Josika; make Mickievicz and 
Jan Zacharjasiewicz stand for Polish letters ; try to 
do justice to Romaic thought with Vlachos and Rhoi- 
dis—and see whether we have not citizens of our 
own from all these countries capable of protesting 
in the interests of truth. Nothing could be more 
unfounded or contrary to the fact than the impres- 
sion which is abroad that we have in these transla- - 
tions a fair presentment of Russian literature. In 
reality, we who only read English—and even those 
of those of us who know French and German— 
have gained no more of that literature than the 
faintest glimpse. With very. few exceptions, the 
books that have been Englished are all novels; 
they are all novels of the modern period, but they 
do not do the smallest justice to the novelists of 
that period. We rave about Turgeniev and Tol- 
stoi, but what of Gontcharov, Pisemsky, and Pom- 
yalévsky, and half a dozen others equally or un- 
equally noteworthy, about whom never a word is 
said? And then what have the Russian poets, the 
Russian essayists, the Russian historians, the Rus- 
sian scientists, done that we should be kept in the 
most Cimmerian darkness as to them and their 
works? By what strange caprice of translator or 
publisher or public is it that to Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers Pushkin, Lérmontov, Griboyédov, Krylov, Bie- 
linsky, Kéramsin, Bestyuzhev-Rytimin, Soldviev, 
Pisarev, Dobrolytibov, and so many others, remain 
practically unknown? All the more is there rea- 
son to wonder at and deplore this neglect when it 
is remembered that in ignoring writers like these 
we are taking special pains, as it were, to hold un- 
liquidated our manifest duty to a great race. We 
have so far had reproduced for us little more than 
the general and cosmopolitan aspects of Russian 
life; the great treasure-house of material for that 
knowledge of Russia and of Russian things so much 
and so long needed has not yet been so much as 
reached by the translator. : 

In judging of these Russian writings, then, we 
must deal with them, not as isolated appearances— 
for such a treatment at once denationvizes them— 
but as parts of the greater whole of Russian litera- 
ture. Searching for those episodes of the national 
life which have most strongly influenced that litera- 
ture, we find three well-defined periods, each with 
its own significance for the character and develop- 
ment of Slav thought. The first group of condi- 
tions that affected the earlier manifestations of 
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Russian literature was that in which domestic 
slavery, the confinement of women, and the at- 
tachment of the working agriculturist to the glebe 
have their natural and historical association. The 
second period begins with the reforms of Peter, 
_ takes in the distracting and injurious influence ex- 
erted upon the popular taste by courts that were 
alternately Dutch, German, and French, and may 
be said to include the whole of the years during 
which Russia lay in literary tutelage at the feet of 
Europe. The third is the modern period, and it 
yields everything which to foreigners seems char- 
acteristic and valuable in the productions of the 
Russian mind. Here we find, with still lingering 
memories of the double bondage by kinsman Slav 
and alien Tartar, the bright hopes awakened by 
the emancipation of the serf, the new aspects given 
to life by the admission of women to its toils and 
pleasures, and the enormous zeal for culture called 
forth by the popularization of its best results 
through the provision of greatly improved educa- 
tional facilities and the extension of the university 
system. 

It is the dominant characteristic of this later 
period that its writers are no longer mere artists, 
aiming at some more or less attainable ideal of 
form or style: their method is now that of a philo- 
sophical realism, bent on dealing, if with life in 
general, with Russian life in particular; and their 
effort to throw light on, if not to solve, some of the 
darker problems of both is made in the boldest, the 
most vigorous language that Russia has ever heard. 
For these writers the conception of art for art’s 
sake has given place to the view that literature in 
the broadest sense must be politics in the broadest 
sense. It was in this spirit that Chernishévsky 
redacted for Russian readers the doctrines of the 
English school of political economists. A similar 
service was rendered for the scientific theories of 
Spencer and Darwin by the declared antagonists of 
the idealists in art—to wit, Pisarev, the critic of 
their critic, Bielinsky. In the comedies of Ostrév- 
sky were pictured for the first time in all their 
disagreeable features the greed, jgnorance, and 
superstitions of the merchant bowrgeois—a sort of 
race within a race, all-powerful for evil, and barred 
out from the influences of education by centuries of 
intermarrying and class prejudice. Gdéntcharov, 
the novelist, analyzed with unsparing pen the 
racial apathy of his countrymen. The shafts of 
Saltykov, otherwise ‘“‘Shchedrin,” the fearless satir- 
ist of official and administrator, have scarcely fallen 
short even of the Czar himself. Dostoievsky, master 
in the field of psychological romance, drew heart- 
rending pictures of human suffering and poverty in 
the great cities. Nekrdsov gave a poet’s attention 
and sympathy to the lot of the common man, the 
peasant, or muzhik, and composed from the life 
probably the most moving story of Siberian exile 
and woman’s heroism written or experienced. ‘Tur- 
geniev sketched the more vulnerable side of a 
political movement which, whatever were its crimes, 
its errors, or its extravagancies, contributed rich 
and abun“ :nt material to the knowledge of the 
Russian character. Finally, Tolstoi, philosopher 
and fatalist, at first painter of life on life’s grand- 
est scale, then interpreter of inexorable social laws 
in advance of the doctrine of superorganic evolu- 
tion, has now turned to the Russian phase of the 
universal problem of rich and poor, of money and 
work, of capital and labor. 

It is to writers like these—not one, but all of 
them—that it has been given to impart to the world 
the meanings and lesson of modern Russian litera- 
ture—the inner spirit and the moral teachings of 
Russian life. We note at the outset, on the one 
hand, the conspicuous marks of racial youth ; on the 
other, the signs of close association with the mind 
and mental habits of the Orient. The passions in 
this part of Europe have almost elemental fury ; 
hope was never more closely identified with the 
year’s renaissance, nor despair more gloomy with 
the winter’s banishment of sunshine and flowers, 
than in the breast of the Slav. Not of the West, 
again, is this phenomenal interchange by which the 
man is soft, dreamy, sentimental, and apathetic by 
turns, and the woman rules by traits of virility, res- 
oluteness, and capacity for affairs. If, after cent- 
uries of oppression,'the Great Russian is pessimistic 
by reflection, he has a profounder faith in humanity, 
shown by his interest in human beings for their 
own sake, than that illustrated by the social attitude 
of any other race. The new literature is remind- 
ing us at every turn that a large mass of the Rus- 
sian people have wholly escaped the trying ordeal 
of city life, and that it is to such a people we must 
turn for the spirit of any movement aiming at the 


removal of class barriers, at the breaking down of 
social exclusiveness, at the de-artificialization of 
the relations of men to men. The tenacious hold 
of the popular mind upon the popular superstitions 
and divinities is, in reality, the best proof that 
could be given of the profoundly religious nature of 
the Russian people, and is a fact highly encourag- 
ing for the future of the race. But these are 
points that, within the brief limits of a sketch such 
as this, must be indicated rather than dealt with in 
detail. It is already clear that Russian literature 
has profoundly ethical meanings for the peoples of 
the West; and one need scarcely add that, if it 
only succeed in promoting among the nations that 
broader sympathy, not merely with human beings 
but with life in general, with which it is itself 


saturated, then it will abundantly repay those 


who have extended such generous hospitality to it 
within these shores. ! 

It must be well understood that the Russian 
books can teach us nothing in either style or com- 
position. The language in which they are written 
possesses, it is true, a high disciplinary value as in- 
tellectual exercise, but fails to supply the attractions 
of Greek as a means of intellectual culture. Rus- 
sian is rich in forms, and remains probably un- 
rivaled as an idiomatic and vigorous means of in- 
tercommunication between human beings, but it 
has not displayed any marked power in special 
forms of literary composition. The music of the 
modern German lyric, as represented by Heine and 
Lenau, seems as much out of its reach as are the 
graceful syntheses of sound and form met with in 
Tennyson and Swinburne. Pedant specialists have 
affected to discover in Russian striking turns or 
methods of expression not disclosed by any other 
of the Aryan tongues; yet it is certain that the 
language could supply a littérateur with no mate- 
rial so individual and characteristic as that which 
modern Hoch Deutsch contributed to the making 
of Carlylese. Whatever value the Russian litera- 
ture may have for the world, the significance of the 
Russian language lies mainly in the field of poli- 
tics, and here its import is immense, for, having 
regard to a future already nigh at hand, it may be 
described as the mother tongue of a hundred mill- 
ion human beings, forming the youngest, most en- 
terprising, and most ambitious of all the nationali- 
ties of the Old World. | 

The new writings, then, are of value for us and 
meaning, not because of novelty of expression or 
because of originality in their formal elements, 
but because of the ideas which they bring. Let it 
be recognized that whatever is characteristically 
Russian in Russian literature draws its interest from 
the expression which it gives to Russian life, and 
to the historical as well as to the immediate aspects 
of that life. Itis true that much of this literature 
has had foreign compositions for its models. That 
large portions of it are not native, either in form or 
spirit, must be admitted. The attractiveness of 
some of its most classical productions is not increased 
for modern readers by the knowledge that Russia's 
greatest dramatists and poets largely borrowed their 
art, at times even their ideas, from the literary 
schools of France, Germany, and England—that 
Von Vizin found the form of his plays in Moliére, 
that Zhukovsky strained his verse through the 
sieve of the Uhland ballads, and that neither 
Pushkin nor Lermontov:saved their writings from 
the pessimism of the Byronic period or the senti- 
ment of the “Sorrows of Werther.” None the less 
must it be claimed that there are genuinely Slav 
characteristics in Russian literature, of the highest 
value, and that it is these characteristics which, 
thanks to the example of American readers, are 
now challenging the attention of the world. } 

No time is left to note even a tithe of the fictions 
which have been put into circulation on the subject 
of Russian literature—to show, for example, that the 
current versions from the Russian have not appeared 
in the order observed by the original compositions, 
and that the Russian books now translated were not 
written last year, but have been known to the Rus- 
sian public for ten, fifteen, twenty, even thirty 
years. There is, nevertheless, one error which can- 
not be passed over without notice. It is the im- 
pression that mainly to England is the new interest 
in Russian literature due. The, modern fashion of 
reading Russian books really originated in our own 
country. It was the quick American sense of the 
strange and beautiful elements in Russian literature 
which first led to the popularity of that literature 
among Anglo-Saxon readers. Ten years ago, of 
all the Slav writers that have since been made fa- 
miliar to us by American pens, the English knew only 
Turgeniev. It is true that at long intervals some 


specialist discoursed in the magazines concerning 
Dostoievsky, Griboyédov, Krylov, and one or two 
other writers of less note still. But in the English 
literature of translations, and in the English mind, 


the bright, original creations of Russian thought 


had not yet begun-to exist. It remained for the 
American writer, the American translator, the 
American publisher, and the American traveler, the 
one ably seconding the other, to explore this neg- 
lected corner of the world and bring its literary 


treasures to light ; and but few works of pioneering 


in untrodden forests ever brought greater intellect- | 
ual reward or made a more valuable contribution 
to the thought of mankind than have been yielded 
in this opening up of Slav ideas to the nations of 


the West. 


THE BIGNESS: OF THINGS. 
By R. L. Bripeman. 


N the East Tennessee mountains lives a man in 
middle life who not long ago went twelve miles 
away from home. It was the first time in his life he 
had ever taken so long a journey, and on his return 
he wondered if the world was as big the other way 
as it was that way! 

To all of us that is laughable; yet little things . 
constantly occur, if we would but notice them, which © 
ought to take away our conceit about our great 
attainments. It would not be difficult to show that 
the educated mind of average intelligence, with all 


_the training it gets from school and college, has 


but a feeble comprehension of the real bigness of 
things. We think in figures after we pass beyond 
a very few units in distance, in time, in money, in 
weight, and so on. For instance, take length of 
time as a test. Suppose the person thinks of a 
duration of one hour so that he can measure it off 
in his mind with a true sense of the value of 
each part of it, so that he stretches his mind over 
it and comprehends it, in the exact etymological 
sense of the word “comprehend.” We will agree 
that the mind is big enough and tenacious enough 
to comprehend one hour. But suppose that the 
ante is asked to extend his comprehension to ten 
ours. Let any one who is perfectly candid try 
the experiment, and it will be strange if he does 
not admit that he is less able to stretch his mind 
over this longer period of duration, and to give to 
each minute of it its full value, compared with every 
other minute. He will more likely find that he 
thinks ten hours as mathematically ten times one 
hour, but will not stretch out his mind with an accu- 
rate sense of covering ten more units than that of 
his first comprehension. : 
_ So with a week compared witha day. It may 
fairly be doubted whether there is a general com- 
— of a week as seven times longer than a 
ay, in the sense that the mind stretches over it and 
perceives the relative length of the duration; but 
the mind rests on the mathematical knowledge that 
seven times one is seven. When it comes to months 
and years, the perceptions of comparative length 
fade away into a vagueness which is only relieved 
oy the fixing of dates and by reliance upon figures 
as multiples of a comprehended unit, rather than 
by an adequate comprehension of the total. Prob- 
ably most minds can really comprehend but an 
exceedingly limited time with any just sense of 
proportion. 

Again, take an illustration from the familiar 
American standard, the dollar. Let any one think 
how it looks in his own mind, and see if the fourth 
quarter is as big to his comprehension as the first, 
or if the whole in all its parts is so accurately com- 
prehended that the tenth dime is as big as the first. 
The inability of the mind to cover values of large 
amount is easily illustrated by bargains in trade. 
The sum is not fixed on a margin of even dollars, 
in all except small transactions, but on even fives 
or tens. As the sum increases, the bargain turns 
upon fifties, hundreds, or thousands. The mind 
does not comprehend nor estimate the limits of 
value as sharply as in smaller transactions. The 
Englishman thiuks in pounds sterling where the 
American thinks in dollars, and uses the multiples of 
fifties, hundreds, or thousands in large transactions 
asdoesthe American. Yet the variation in the two 
cases is not parallel, because the dollar is not to the 
pound as an even five or ten, or multiple of them. 
It shows that the mind really does not accurately 
estimate the differences which it nominally recog- 
nizes. | 
The same littleness of the educated, intelligent 
mind appears in estimates of distance. We do not 
half comprehend what are matters of current infor- 
mation and statement with us. Leta person stretch 
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his mind over a certain distance, say a few inches, 
and cut off a piece of string of that length. Then, 
with that as a unit, but being careful not to think 
of it in inches at all, let him attempt to cut off 
another piece three or four times the length of the 
unit. Unless he is trained to watchfulness, he will 
be very likely to find that his mind is not big 
enough to compare accurately the greater length 
with the less: Suppose that a person can compre- 
hend fully the distance of a mile, so that every foot 
of it holds its true proportion to every other foot, 
and his mind is stretched over the entire 5,280 feet 
in one instantaneous, accurate comprehension, can 
he do it with a second mile in addition so that he 
comprehends it as accurately as the first? To ask 
the question is to answer it in the negative. We 
think distances as indefinite extension, or as vague 
bignesses, with greater or less proportion to each 
other, and with comparisons based on mathematical 
terms. Though the traveler knows that it is three 
thousand miles, say, in round figures, from Boston 
to San Francisco, yet he knows it in experience 
only as a very long journey. Doubtless it would 
be impossible to find a man who would say that he 
comprehends it as just thirty times as far as from 
Boston to Springfield. With no miles for his unit, 
or with the distance from Boston to Springfield as 
his unit, would he not be likely to say that the 
transcontinental trip was much more than thirty 
units in that scale ? 3 

We are familiar, thanks to the astronomers, with 


figures representing prodigious distances, and it is" 


perfectly safe to say that those figures are nearly 
meaningless to us, save as they represent an exten- 
sion indefinitely and inconceivably big. We are 
taught that the moon is 238,000 miles from the 
earth, to speak in round numbers, and that the 
earth is 92,000,000 miles from the sun. Then it is 
said, as if we could comprehend it, that the earth 
has a velocity in its orbit of nineteen miles in a 
second. We are told regarding the velocity of 
light that it flies through space at about 300,000 
- miles a second, and we accept it as if we understood 
it, together with the companion statement that 
light from the nearest fixed star requires over forty 
years to reach us, while the scintillations from the 
telescopic stars must have started on their ethereal 
flight hundreds or thousands of years before reach- 
ing the terrestrial beholder. But, though the figures 
are true, yet they can convey but little meaning to 
the human mind. 

Suppose we try to get an idea o£ speed by joining 
our two ideas of the distance traversed and the 
time occupied, with the understanding that every 
foot of distance and every second of time is rated 
at its full value. The person who tries the experi- 
ment will very soon find that he has reached the 
limit of his mental powers. He may know that 
lightning moves with a certain velocity a second ; 
but let him attempt to comprehend the speed of 
the flash from the thunder cloud, and he will see 
partially how he fails to comprehend the object of 
his attention. It may be fairly doubted whether 
the average educated mind can grasp a rate of 
speed much beyond that of a fast express train and 
comprehend its real value. The mind might see 
that one velocity was much more than another, but 
it would probably fail to reach an accurate judg- 
ment. Now, the highest railroad speed with which 
the traveling world is familiar is that-on the Lon- 
don & Northwestern Railroad, which makes the 
four hundred miles from London to Edinburgh in 
eight hours, and on a portion of the distance attains 
the speed of seventy-five miles an hour. 

With that speed as unit, see what mean these 
celestial distances which we are accustomed to men- 
tion familiarly, as if we understood them. We 
think of the moon as near us. So it is compared 
with the sun; a very close neighbor compared with 
the telescopic stars. But if our locomotive were able 
to fly to the moon at seventy-five miles an hour, 
making no stops for water or fuel, day or night, 
how long would it be before the man in the moon 
could pass the time of day with our engineer? It 
would be 3,173 hours, or a continuous run, day and 
night, of 130 of our earthly days. That is, if our 
locomotive should start New Year’s morning at 
this furious speed of seventy-five miles an hour 
(and that it is furious no one who has seen a train 
move even fifty miles an hour will question), and 
continue without an instant’s slackening, it would 
reach the end of its trip the 10th of May! That 
_ may help in our comprehension of the distance, in 
common language, but does it not also emphasize 
the fact that such a distance is absolutely incom- 
prehensible in the true meaning of the word com- 
prehend ? | 


But how is it with the distance to the sun? If 
so much time is needed to reach the moon, it will 
take years to reach the sun. Yes, it will—years 
and years. Buthow many? It is a mere question 
of mathematics. If the sun is 92,000,000 miles 
from us, and our locomotive travels seventy-five 
miles an hour, it will be 1,226,666 hours on the 
journey, or 51,111 days of twenty-four hours each, 
or 140 years. In other words, had the locomotive 
been known in the middle of the last century, the 
flight could have been begun twenty-five years be- 
fore the battle of Bunker Hill, and the iron horse 
could have been “ thundering down the ages” ever 
since, day and night, at this terrific speed, and 
would not have reached the sun yet. What a dis- 
tance is that! Yet that is but the radius of the 
orbit whose circumference the earth travels every 
year. Where are our ideas of speed and distance ? 
They are too feeble for mention compared with 
this. Then what possible significance can it have 
to us to say that light, moving with a velocity of 
300,000 miles a second, will reach us from a certain 
star in fifty years, from another in eighty, from 
another in one hundred and twenty-five? We are 
utterly overwhelmed, and our own figures are in- 
finitely beyond our comprehension. 


BRAMPTON SKETCHES. 


THE VILLAGE ORACLE. 
By Mrs. Mary B. CLAFLIN. 


Bee are in every village those who act as the 
guardians of other people’s affairs ; those who 
know everybody’s business, and advise in all mat- 
ters, great or small. Aunt Puah was the oracle of 
Brampton. She was endowed by nature with wise 
judgment, keen wit, and the kindest heart; every- 
body called her Aunt Puah, and everybody sought 
her counsel and advice. She was a short, delicate- 
looking woman, with lines of anxious care upon her 
face, and her shoulders rounded with hard work. 
Her calico gown was always scrupulously neat, her 
plain lace cap was tied with ribbons, clean, though 
often washed and faded; she wore a colored hand- 
kerchief about her neck on ordinary days, and on 
rare occasions a square of soft white muslin was 
folded across her breast ; and at all times she was 
adorned with a string of gold beads, and small gold 
rings in her ears. The capacious calico bag which 
held the knitting work and the snuff-box hung on 
her arm, and the quill knitting sheath was never 
missed from her side. The least pleasant feature 
of her face was her very small gray eyes, but even 
these were pleasant to those who knew her, and 
when once, in her early married life, an old lover 
called upon her, a neighbor chanced to overhear him 
say to her as he was leaving, “I allers did think 
you had the beautifulest eyes I ever see in a woman’s 
head.”’ 

It was often said in Brampton that if Aunt 
Puah had not been “hitched to an off horse ”’ 
(this was the fitting term applied to her husband), 
and could have had advantages, she would have 
shone in society. As it was,she was simply the 
oracle of the village. She lived in a small white 
house that stood very near the road, and on either 
side the low front door there was a “laylock ”’ 
bush, which Aunt Puah “set much by.” There 
were not many lilacs in those days; the fragrant 
purple blossoms were the delight of the children, 
and the little girl upon whom Aunt Puah bestowed 
one, on her way to school, was the envy of all her 
playmates. On one side of the narrow, grass- 
grown path that led to the house was a festival of 
“ Bouncing Bets,” those faded, persistent, homely 
flowers, which will always grow, whether any one 
wants them or not; and on the other side a low 
paling inclosed a few square feet of earth where 
there were marigolds and bachelors’ buttons, touch- 
me-nots, sweet-williams, and poppies, growing to- 
gether in pretty confusion, and in which Aunt Puah 
took great pride and comfort. Right under the 
front room windows grew a great clump of red 
“ pinys,” inclosed in a barrel-hoop, and woe to the 
marauding hen that ventured near them! At the 
back of the house the low, moss-covered roof slanted 
almost to the ground, and there was a bed of 
caraway seed and fennel growing just under the 
eaves, for Aunt Puah thought it very unwise to go 
to meeting without a sprig or two of fennel and a 
few caraway seeds or a bunch of dill, in case one 
should be “overtook” with drowsiness in the 
midst of the sermon. She used to say, “ I wouldn't 
have our minister see me nod, when he was preach- 
in’ one o’ his beautiful sermons on election and 
predestination, for nothin’ in the world.” There 


was a tall Lombardy poplar tree near the old 
well-sweep, which Aunt Puah treasured, because, 
she said, it ‘“‘ looked very respectable, as if folks 
had lived there along time; ard. for her part, she 
meant to keep up an appearance of respectability, 
let what would come.” 

Aunt Puah’s husband was uncle to everybody, - 
simply because he was her husband. He repre- 
sented a type of New England character which was 
not unusual in those days of hardship and toil, 
though it is to be hoped there were not many quite 
as hard and narrow and knotty as he. He was 
one of those people who seem to have a grudge 
against the whole human race. He was always 
haggling with Providence. After taking care of 
his garden, asmall patch behind the house, he spent 
his time at the little turn-gate just by the old well- 
sweep, where he would stand for hours with his 
hands in his trousers pockets, his old clay pipe in 
his mouth, and his ancient straw hat drawn down 
over his eyes. exchanging glances with his one cow 
which was driven up early in the afternoon to sup- 
plement her poor living in the sterile, worn-out 
pasture by cropping grass on the roadside. 

*“ Uncle Puah,” as the children called him, never 


| smiled; he took a lugubrious view of everything, 
| and all the evils under the sun were attributed to 


‘the pride o’ the airth.” If the clouds were seen 
in the west, he would growl out to the neighbor 
passing by, ‘“ Gad! the clouds are shettin’ down on 
the mountains, the world will be drowned out, and 
the crops ‘Il all mold and mildew.” If it failed to 
rain, “ Gad! the crops ‘ll all dry up, an’ the pride 
o’ the airth ’ll ruin the nation.” 

One day Uncle Puah slipped on the newly serub- 
bed kitchen floor, and ignominiously fell with a 
pail of water in his hands. As soon as his 
perturbed spirits would allow him to speak, he 
said: “It’s nothin’ but pride that mikes woman 
folks forever washin’ up the floor. Gad! as |’ve 
said afore, the pride o’ the airth’ll ruin the na- 
tion.” 

So, a slip upon the clean white floor of the kitchen, 
the failure of the potato crop in the little garden, 
the news of a war with England or of a destruct- 
ive earthquake or tornado, all were charged to “ the 
pride o’ the airth.” 

Aunt Puah confided to some of her friends one 
day, when she had been more than usually tired, 
that “a crabbed old man was a pooty disagreeable 
erittur.”” 

There was a gnarled quince bush in one corner 
of the little garden, and a few barberry bushes 
grew along the walls, which Uncle Puah often 
threatened to cut down, because, he said, “ they 
take up the room where potaters had ought to be 
growin’, and it’s nothin’ but the ‘ pride o’ the airth’ 
that makes women folks want to use up sugar 
makin’ ‘quince sass’—for his part he’d ruther 
have a cabbage than all the quince sass in Bramp- 
ton.” 

This was the one interference that Aunt Puah 
could not brook, and she used to say, with a good 
deal of spirit—* I vum, pa! I’ve gi’n in to you in 
almost everything, but I’il be hanged if I'll give up 
that-are quince bush while I live! Ivekept house 
above forty year, an’ I never failed o' making 
quince perserve, and in my opinion it’s pleggy 
shif‘less for any housekeeper not to make up quince | 
in the fall o’ the year; it’s so handy to have in 
the house in case a neighbor drops in unexpected ; 
it would be disgraceful not to have quince perserve 
when the minister comes to tea.”’ 

It was equally shiftless, in the estimation of the 
dear old woman whose memory will always be kept 
green in Brampton, if the catnip and the tansy 
were not gathered and stored away on a certain 
day of the month, to use in case of sudden sickness. 
This was especially needful in Aunt Puah’s case, 
because “ Pa” did not approve of spending money 
on doctors. In his view “ ’arbs were as good medi- 
cine as there was,” and a good dose of catnip or 
wormwood tea would cure all the ills of life. 

It was thought that the educational advantages 
of Brampton were not sufficient for the lawyer’s 
daughter, and she was sent to the city for a term 
of schooling. Aunt Puah remarked that “a gal 
must be mighty weak in the intellect if she couldn’t 
git learnin’ enough in Brampton.” When she re- 
turned from Boston she brought with her some paint- 
ings of flowers; she had taken lessons in painting 
and drawing fora whole term. She exhibited them 
with a good deal of pride, and Aunt Puah remarked, 
on looking at an artistic group of golden-rod, that 
“that ’arb is the beautifulest remedy*for dyspepsy 
I know of; and when she came to the delicate 
pink and white hard-hack, she said, *‘ There’s no 
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medicine that'll beat that when it’s well steeped, for 
summer complaint.” The fine arts received little 
attention from the toil-worn practical men and 
‘women of those early days, and things were valued 
only as they were useful. 

Aunt Puah was full of tenderness for every liv- 
ing creature. She milked with her own hands her 
one brindled cow, which did not always behave in 
the most approved manner. Sometimes a hungry, 
persistent fly would cause old Brindle to flourish 
her tail and use her legs in such a way as to dis- 
lodge Aunt Puah from the milking stool, for which 
unruly conduct she always felt called upon to apolo- 
gize. ‘I raly think, Mary,” she said one day, 
“that the old cow felt sorry, for she looked around 
at me with her great eyes, when she see me layin’ 
on the ground, as much as to say, ‘I didn’t mean 
to hurt 

The yellow cat was greatly respected in the 
family ; there was a small heart-shaped hole cut in 
the outer door, where she could go in and out at 
pleasure, with no one to molest her or to make her 
afraid ; and her saucer of milk was as conscien- 
tiously placed in the corner of the great kitchen 
fireplace, three times a day, as were the meals for 
the family placed upon the table. 

Her small flock of hens was always counted at 
set of sun, and if one giddy hen strayed farther 
than was her wont in search of grasshoppers, there 
was great excitement in the little kitchen, for all 
must go betimes and properly to roost, with the cock 
at the head of the roosting-pole and each hen in 
her accustomed place. 

The children, as they sat on the narrow sill of the 
kitchen door, used to watch the cat’s little foot- 
prints on the sanded floor, and listen with delight 
to Aunt Puah’s account of the pranks of her far- 
away childhood ; but if they disturbed the cat her 
favorite reproof was, “ Why will you act so 
like sarpints, when you can be so pooty?” Aunt 
Puah used to say that, when she was young, 
her mother thought “gals had much better be 
at their spinnin’ than to be sprinkin’ before the 
looking-glass,” and so she used to take -her little 
skillet of hot coals up to the attic, when she was 
invited to go to a ball, and curl her hair on a pipe- 
stem, and dress herself in her best gown and dimity 
petticoat, with the few furbelows she had, while 
her mother took her afternoon nap. About five 
o'clock in the afternoon the young man who was 
to take her to the ball would appear, and, mounting 
the pillion, they would ride off together to spend 
the hours till daylight of the next morning in the 
merry dance. 

Madam Rogers was a descendant of the Rev. Mr. 
Rogers, who came to Brampton while it was almost 
an unbroken forest. She still lived in the mansion 
her grandfather had built in the early days; a 
stately, solemn-looking dame, who wore a turban 
with a large lilac-colored bow on the top, and high- 
heeled boots, and who carried a spacious bag on 
her arm, and always maintained her English style 
of living. She kept two negro slaves, and was 
looked upon by the village people as somebody quite 
above the common. 

She had also kept up the grounds around the 
old-fashioned mansion, and had introduced many 
new plants and shrubs, so that her garden, with its 
box borders and lilac hedges, was the wonder of the 
village people, and was regarded as a marvel of 
landscape gardening. Her house was just opposite 
the meeting-house, and the wall which surrounded 
it was lined with lilacs. She was the first person 
who introduced lilacs into the village; and Aunt 
Puah, going to church one bright Sunday morning, 
could not resist the impulse to break a branch of 
the pretty purple blossoms which hung temptingly 
over the wall, to adorn her spring hat, which was 
quite too simple for her taste, knowing that Madam 
Rogers was already at the head of her pew in 
church, and that she would be none the wiser and 
none the poorer for the loss of this one blossom. 
Thus adorned, she walked up the broad aisle, feel- 
ing, as she remarked, “ pooty complete ;” but she 
had not proceeded far before she heard the giggling 
of the children and the thump of the tithing-man. 
The minister cast one withering glance at the lilac- 
trimmed hat, and she slunk away into the smallest 
corner of the great square pew, and improved the 
moments of the first long prayer, when all good, 
pious people were supposed to have their eyes 
closed upon earthly frivolities, to remove the offend- 
ing blossom and consign it to the box of sawdust 
at the pew door. She had at least the satisfaction 
of.feeling that Madam Rogers (her pew being the 
first under the pulpit) never knew who broke the 
branch from her cherished lilac bush: 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
AN ARRIVAL. 


pout was resting from her teal labors 
by embroidering a table scarf for Lance, who 
that morning was at work in her own room. It 
was superb weather—one of those days by which 
the Cumberland Valley knows how to compensate 
its inhabitants for the periods of cloud and storm. 
It seemed as if the reflected sunlight dazzled; the 
sky was not merely blue, it radiated vividness, and 
the very atmosphere sparkled. The snow as it 
was trodden upon gave out a crisp sound, and the 
walkers went on at a swifter pace for the keenness 
of the air. 

There came a knock at the door, ani the little 
round-faced orderly who had been one of Polly’s 
guests at the reception came with a message fc r 
her. 

“A gentleman to see me?” cried Polly. “ And 
he won’t send up his name? Can it be papa? He 
has not said a word to me about coming. How 
does he look, Fred ?” | 

“He look good,” smiled Fred. | 

“Now you know exactly who it tt laughed 
Trix, who had come in to speak to Lance about 
the *‘ Red Man,” on which both were at work. 

“Ts he dark?” pursued Polly. 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

And tall : | 

“ Yes, ma’am.’ 

“ And of ine height ?” asked Trix. 

“Yes, ma’am—lI don’t know,”’ said the child, as 
a shout greeted this last assertion. 

‘You might find out by going down,” suggested 
Lance. 

‘‘But then you mightn’t have put on tha 
extra bow so needful upon occasions,” slain 
Trix. 

Polly suddenly held her head a trifle higher. 
“Yes, Fred, I'll come,” she said, and swept down 
stairs after the child. | 

“Now, Trix,” cried Lance, “how could you be 
so cruel? I do like to see that extra bow go on, it 
is always so becoming.” 

“SodoI. But I couldn’t resist.” : | 

And then the two went back to their business, 
and for the moment forgot. Polly. 

But this young lady was not suffering from 
neglect. 

“Why. Mr. Hathway! An pleasure. 
When did you come to Carlisle ?’ 


“Tran on from Philadelphia this morning. I 
shall stay for a time in town; I shall need two or 
three days for my business, and, of apne I came 


But, 


first of all to see you.’ 

“Thank you; we feel pleased, of course. 
then, we are so used to having people come to see 
us that we are not surprised.” Hathway colored 
as he looked at the speaker. But Polly’s smile 
was so frank and her dimple so bewitchingly deep 
that helaughed. Have you seen mamma 
she added. 


“Two weeks ago; and three days since I met. 


Mr. Blatchley on the street. They both seemed to 
miss you very much.”’ 

She stuiled. 
thin over it,” she said. 
ing well.” 

‘You know Mrs. Ascott?” cried Peay. | 

* You know Mrs. Ascott?” returned Polly. 

‘‘She was a schoolmate of my mother’s 
the young man. “The intercourse has always 


been kept up in some degree, and since I’ve been in 


town she’s been very kind.” 

“She has known mamma slightly for a long 
time,” explained Polly. “ But it was after we had 
a little play at our house years ago, we school chil- 
dren—something that we got up ourselves, a Revo- 
lutionary drama I think we called it; it must have 
been rich—that I became acquainted with her. 
She was so kind to me; and a girl thinks so much 
of kindnesses from a grown person, especially a 
person like Mrs. Ascott. We're very good friends 
now, at least I am hers.” 

“It’s delightful we both know her so well, ” re- 
marked Hathway. He was a young man capable 
of a certain frugality even in his friendships. 

They talked for some time of home affairs. When 
at last Polly came to speak of the things that she 
had seen and heard during her stay in the — 
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‘‘T hope they have not grown too 
“T had a letter from Mrs. 
Ascott yesterday, and she spoke of mamma look- 


her companion sat watching her with attention. 
He had never seen such light in her eyes, and so 
exquisite a color in her face. If he did not fully 
share her enthusiasm, he fully appreciated its 
effect. But he was careful to put his exclamations 
and his comments in the right places, and his ques- 
tions showed a certain acumen. 

But Polly had no intention of making her words 
his informants when here was the work to speak | 
for itself; and it was not long before they were 
going about the grounds. As they went Polly 
stopped to speak to a child. “That little agen 
girl,” she explained, “has a mother who goes to 
the school at Albuquerque to keep up with her 
daughter at Carlisle.” 

“There is something charming about these 
Indian children,” she added, as they passed another 
group. “They are very polite, and very unsophis- 
ticated—that is, some of them.” 

Tony laughed. “That is, there is a good deal of 
human nature about them,” he said. 

“It’s all human nature,” returned Polly, echoing 
his merriment. 

It was after they had been through the gym- 
nasium and the shops that Polly dropped into one 
of the chairs in the reading-room. ‘“ The world of 
books is still the world,” she quoted, pointing to 
the magazines and newspapers about them. ‘“ These 
keep the Indians up with the times; they come 
here a great deal.’ 

“ And the girls have a reading-room?” asked 
Hathway. 

“Yes, on the way. The contributions to it have 
begun, and are going to roll up like a snow-ball. 
Upon the whole, the girls are not badly off.” Then 
all at once she began to laugh. 

* What is it?” asked Hathway. 

“Tt’s the way the visitors put it,” she said, 
‘when they make their speeches to the children. 
They enthuse over the boys to their hearts’ content, 
and predict all the fine things that they are going 
todo. Then they happen to glance on the other 
side, where sit in adorable meekness the blue-robed 
maidens, and their hearts smite them, and they 
hasten to add: ‘ And the girls, too.’ Qh, they all 
do it, down—or up—to Eskimizen.” 

“ Who is Eskimizen ?” 

“ An Indian who will persist in living like a 
civilized being, though his civilized white neighbors 
destroyed his harvests, burned up his house and 
barn, drove off his cattle, and himself too. It’s 
usually after this sort of thing that the Indians go 
raiding; and then we say that the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian. But Eskimizen did not 
go raiding ; he picked himself up and is going on 
again. He is not only a good Indian, but he is 
alive, and very much alive, too. He came to Car- 
lisle with other chiefs ; they have children or rela- 
tives here. I was introduced to them, and shook 
hands with them all. The Captain had an exhibi- 
tion for them, and that evening it was the girls who 
gave the entertainment. There sat. the chiefs, so 
still and so attentive through it all, though they 
didn’t understand a word of English. Once I saw 
the youngest of them smile a very little, but the 
rest were gravity itself; yet there was enough of 
pantomime in the performance to make a great deal 
of it understood. I wondered if they thought it was 
impolite to laugh. After the entertainment was 
over and our turn came—well, you know, I mean 
when we were introduced—I questioned Eskimizen 
a little—” 

* Pardon me,” interrupted Tony, “but how did 


| you do it?” 


“Why,” returned Polly, smiling at him, “I 


"» said | asked the Captain, and then I asked the inter- 


reter.”” 

“ That was very direct.” 

“Very. Through the interpreter I asked Es- 
kimizen if he had enjoyed the exhibition, and he 
said yes; but he didn’t seem transported. His 
eyes wandered about the chapel—the pupils had 
gone; he seemed to be gauging its capacity, and 
he remarked, with earnestness, that he was glad to 
see so many boys here. ‘And the girls, too?’ I 
asked. How his face changed! and you should 
have heard the utter change of tone, the condescen- 
sion, as he added, ‘ Yes, and the girls, too.’ He 
did it nearly as well as the white visitors.” Hath- 
way made no answer ; he stood watching her. “I 
wish that you could ‘have seen those chiefs,” she 
went on. 

‘* How did they look ?” 

Polly described them briefly. “ But what par- 
ticularly impressed me as they stood there in a 
row,” she added, “was the gleam of their stiff 
white wristbands ; it was the flood-tide of civiliza- 
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tion. Yet Jason understood me when he declared 
that, for all my belief in civilizing Indians, I secretly 
had a great deal of curiosity about the feathers and 
paint. He said, you know, it was the case of the 
‘me’ and the ‘ not-me.’”’ 

On the piazza she stopped to show him the in- 
scription on the left of the great doors, and to ex- 
plain that the older boys had contributed nearly 
two thousand dollars toward the building. 

_ That was splendid,” said Tony. ‘ But where 
_ did they get it? I don’t suppose it was pocket 
money from Uncle Sam.” — | 

“Oh, no; pocket money from some of Uncle 
Sam's nephews. The boys gave it out of their 
own earnings on farms and at other work.” 

She was silent awhile as they were going back 
toward the quarters. 

“There ought to be interpreters,” she said at 
last, “‘ between this work and the people outside 
who don’t care. Indians need the English language, 
and we need something of the Indian—not language, 
of course, but character—read off tous. We think 
that they need a new code of laws in the universe 

made on purpose for them.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Hathway. 


But what he was really seeing was that Polly 
looked lovelier than ever, for she was looking at 


him with the enthusiasm of a sudden thought. Why 
should he not be one of the many to help in this 
interpretation? He was clever and— 3 

She smiled ever so little—not to him, but with 
her head bent and a sense of power coming over 
her. 
It was at this moment that the Captain, standing 
beside the office door talking with Eve, said to her 
suddenly, “Don’t you think you'd better go across 
and help those people entertain each other? They 
seem to be having a dull time of it.” 

But when Eve looked up with her answer the 
- gmile had already gone, and he was going on with 
the business in hand. 

‘“‘ Let us hurry a little,” said Polly. “I want to 
introduce you to the Captain, and he will be gone 
in a moment.” 


CHAPTER: XV. 
HOW THE GIRLS CAME TO CARLISLE. 


“It was rare,” said Minerva. ‘ But words can’t 
do justice to it; you must have seen the whole 
thing to appreciate it: the teachers with a special 
severity put on for the occasion, the girls with faces 
mysterious yet showing genuine interest, and the 
culprits with that indescribable air of awaiting 
sentence. There sat the teachers, judge and jury ; 
there stood the witnesses, excited, yet not too ready 
_ to bear testimony against their comrades ; there—” 

«“ What's all this about ?” asked Lance, who had 
come in while Minerva was speaking. 

“Faith Red Heart’s ‘swear words,’” returned 
Minerva. 

‘Oh, I remember. Trix told me.” 

“Do let her go on,” begged Polly, who sat look- 
ing at the speaker, while Hathway beside her had 
been listening with a smile hovering on his lips. 

“ Faith was the principal witness,” Minerva went 
on; “for a good while she would not speak, but at 
last she was brought to utter, though most reluc- 
tantly, the wicked speech that she had heard from 
one of her comrades. There stood the sinner, pre- 
sumably the worst of all—an Indian girl more 
slightly built than most of her mates; it was she 
who had spoken what Faith, for all her small knowl- 
edge of English, dreaded to repeat ; it was she who 
had said—”’ 

Minerva made a dramatic pause. 

“ Perhaps, like Faith, you hesitate to repeat it ?” 
suggested Hathway. | 

“ Exactly,” returned Minerva; “but I have no 
right to leave your roused curiosity unsatisfied. 
The desperate words the girl had uttered were, 
‘Peace be unto you.’ ” 

“TI should think,” cried Polly, “that you would 
all have felt like the princess George Macdonald 
writes about, who was born without her gravity.” 

“Tt was a struggle for staidness,” answe 
Minerva. And she gave an account of the lucid 
explanations of the English language and the 
valiant efforts to preserve the needful decorum that 
followed. 

“That was early in the history of the school ?” 
questioned Hathway. 

“Oh, yes; it happened years ago, in the days of 
a darkness that could be felt. The first struggles 
with the savage hosts were severe. But there was 
always an element of the pathetic in them. And, 
then, sometimes there was fun beyond everything.” 


“ Was Faith Red Heart one of the very earliest 
pupils?” asked Polly, who remembered the refer- 
ence that Lance had made to her. ! 

“She came in ’79, with the first Sioux from 
Dakota. Her people were concerned in the Custer 
massacre.” 

“‘How many did the school open with?” asked 
Hathway, coming back from a survey of the Indian 
ornaments, bow and arrows, bead work, miniature 
canoe, and other things that adorned Minerva’s 
room. 

“ At first there were about one hundred and fifty 
in all. Capea brought some of them. Did you 
ever hear about his going out for the children ?” 
said Minerva to Polly. 

“No; but now I am going to.”’ 

‘* Capea was in Massachusetts, making a splendid 
record, when a postal card reached him from the 
Captain saying that the Carlisle School was to be 
started. that Capea was to go out immediately to 
his own home and bring back pupils, and that 
further ‘instructions would meet him on the road. 
The Indian made ready to start at once. ‘But 
you ought to wait for more explicit instructions,’ 
urged Mr. Herrick, adding that he was reluctant to 
part with him at all. I can imagine Capea stand- 
ing straight as an arrow and hear him saying, 
‘The Captain he send me postal; that enough; 
that my orders; I go;’ then adding, with all his 
earnestness (and it rose at times into enthusiasm, 
and made him a power), ‘The Captain work for 
my people; I do all he say; I follow him.’ So 
Capea went to the Kiowa agency. Eyawat was 
among the pupils that he brought back with him to 
the school. She is now Natalie; you have seen 
her here,” Minerva added to Polly. “ But,” she 
went on, “the girls were dear bought; it was hard 
work to get hold of them. The Indians wouldn’t 
let them come to school—that is to say, they 
wouldn’t at first—and it took a great amount of 
financiering to bring it about.” And the speaker 
laughed in that charming way she had, more of 
mirth and ripple than noise. 

It was in this way that Polly learned how the 
girls came to Carlisle. 

‘No civilization without the girls,’ said the 
Captain, who had had years of acquaintance with 
Indian life, and knew what it would be to have the 
boys, after their training at Carlisle, go back to the 
Indian village and the tepee and the threefold cord 
of evil influence to be thrown about them in the 
old associations. And he knew that the strongest 
strand of this cord would be the ridicule of the 
girls. These would mock at the innovations of 
civilization, and demand the gaudy decorations, the 
insolence and bravado, of the old days. The girls 
must be civilized and educated. But first they 
must be captured. For, partly by reason of their 
usefulness, partly through the distrust of the sav- 
age, the old chiefs, while pushing forward the boys 
with a free hand, held back their girls; these must 
stay at home. The reason they gave was probably 
not wholly unlike the argument against feminine 
education brought by the Hindus: ‘ Teach a 
woman to read? Teach a cow to read!” they 
used to say. There, however, the feat is beginning 
to have its accomplishment, and here it was to 
begin also. Obstacles are either stumbling-blocks 
or stepping-stones to power, according to the people 
who encounter them. The old proverb, “Get thy 
spindle and thy distaff ready, and God will send 
thee the flax,’ was exemplified here. The place 
for the girls was waiting, the girls for the place 
were coming—surely. There was no doubt in the 
Captain’s mind that they would be got there; there 
was at first a question of how the thing could be 
accomplished. 

“‘T will go with you after the Indian girls,” wrote 
@ woman, it may have been in answer to his appeal 
—a woman whose years and whose ill health would 
have made a less indomitable spirit feel that the 
hardships of such a journey and such a task would 
be beyond endurance. It was Miss Therma. Some 
of the Indians upon the reservations to which she 
would go had known her in Florida. Her influence 
with these had from the first been great. She was 
a woman whose energy was limited by physical 
impossibilities alone, and whose enthusiasm was 
limited by nothing whatever, and, fortunately, was 
wholly of the practical kind. Here was a helper 
that the Captain appreciated and accepted grate- 
fully. 

, hundred miles beyond the railroad! And 
in these days beyond the railroad means into the 
wilderness, a driver, an open wagon, a camping 
ground where one could find it, hardship even in 
sunny weather, and in storms no shelter. All these 


difficulties before arriving. Afterward the Indian 
chiefs. 

But the road, like all others, had an end. The 
Sioux agencies, the Rosebud and Pine Ridge, were 
reached at last; and the feminine tactics began. 

Among the early rencontres there was a chief 
whom Miss Therma had known in the days when 
he had been a prisoner at Fort Marion. As she 
saw him now she recalled a brief conversation that 
she had had with him then. “I'm coming out to 
your country some day, Bear’s Heart,” she had 
said to him. And Bear’s Heart had looked her in 
the face, and, with that Indian directness as sharply 
contrasting with his diplomacy as ever white blunt- 
ness can do, had replied, “ You lie.” There had 
really been nothing to answer to so decided an as- 
sertion, and Miss Therma had answered nothing, 
until now when she stood face to face with him in 
his own country. Then she reminded him that 
she was here keeping her word. It was the Indian 
who this time had no reply to make; or, rather, 
who, in a satire worthy of civilization, dubbed her 
“ Never-Stay-at-Home.” But this keeping of her 
word had its effect upon the Indians. “I'm going 
to take you back with me,” she said, seizing upon 
the daughter of this truth-compelling chief, putting 
an arm about her, and drawing the girl, in all the 
filth of her savagery, toward herself. Yet she was 
so filled with the thought of the child’s future that 
all the possibilities of cleanliness and goodness 
rushed upon her as if they were reality, and sacri- 
fice lost itself in love. She reached out and took 
hold of other girls who stood about, nothing loth to 
see the strangers, and as eager for the new life as 
youth is always for the opening up of new vistas. 

But she had not captured her girls yet. 

First, there must be the powwows ; for the chiefs 
must consider the proposition, and, of all things, 
talk it over. 

The powwows were had. The chiefs talked the 
matter over; in fact, they did nothing else. The 
hours went by, the days were going by, and still 
the chiefs did nothing but powwow. They pow- 
wowed and they did not give the girls; the utmost 
that the Captain and Miss Therma could accom- 
plish was that they should not refuse them. The 
Captain talked, and again he talked, and even 
again; and all the while everything here and at 
home was needing action, and words for the sake 
of words, not pleasing to him at any time, made 
him chafe now with an impatience that it was hard 
to repress. But he kept himself a model of patient 
persuasion. 

It was the third day. The chiefs sat around 
still powwowing, and not seeming to get on at all. 
Indian caution was well to the front. Miss 
Therma, a little out of the cirele, “viewed the 
country round,” and once or twice nodded her head 
emphatically. Decidedly, those Indians needed 
warming up, if a body could but do it. Her eyes 
brightened, and she disappeared into the tepee as- 
signed to her use. 

It was not long before she reappeared bearing a 
pitcher, in which was a beverage that, with the con- 
sciousness of more in reserve, she offered to the as- 
sembled chiefs. The Captain came forward and 
looked into the pitcher, glanced at his coadjutor in 
a gravity that, if difficult, was perfect, and went 
back to his place. 

The Indians were delighted with their treat ; 
they talked faster than they had done and more to 
the purpose, and that very afternoon they came to 
a decision, under the influence of the most innocent 
fire-water that the white man—or woman—had _ 
ever offered to the red. “ Where did you get all 
those lemons ?” asked the Captain at the first op- 
portunity for an aside. ‘“ We brought them with 
us,” returned Miss Therma. “They and a gener- 
ous supply of sugar have sweetened our labors.” 

The Indians had decided to send their girls to 
Carlisle. But the ordeal was not yet over. There 
must be a contract between the parties giving and 
those receiving the precious charges, and the pipe- 
of peace must be smoked by both sides. : 

The Captain took his whiff with the philosophy 
of a soldier. 

The pipe of peace was passed to Miss Therma. 
She hated tobacco at the best; she looked at the 
squalid men about her, who had never seemed to 
her so foul as now when she sat holding in her 
hands this pipe which had passed more than half 
around the circle. She looked at the girls, the lit- 
tle ones and the half-grown women, who stood hud- 
dled together watching for their fate to be decided. 
And she took her smoke with the others. 

This was the way in which the girls first came 
to Carlisle. 
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THe HoME. 
THE PHYSICAL WOMAN. 


ERHAPS there is no more positive evidence of 

the change of sentiment in popular opinion than 
the place given to physical culture in the education 
of women. Nor is this branch of education limited 
to the student. It has aroused, within a short time, 
the enthusiasm of women with gray heads, who 
seek by wise training under professional teachers to 
regain the lost muscular force that ministers to the 
vitality. A few years ago it was an evidence of 
plebeian blood to enjoy food or physical motion ; 
to be languid was to meet the ideal of physical per- 
fection for women. Now a woman at all in touch 
with the knowledge of the times is ashamed of 
physical weakness and recognizes it as a transgres- 
sion of the laws of health. A bright man, com- 
menting on the change of standards in the social 
intercourse among young people, said: “ Look at 
the difference! When I was a young man, and 
wished to show attention to a young lady, I bought 
her flowers or candy, and called in the evening, 
when we talked sentiment or sentimentality, as the 
mood of the moment decided. A few read books, 
but the favorite books among young ladies in my 
day were so intensely feminine that there was little 
in common between the men and women in dis- 
cussing them. See my boy and girl! Listen to 
them! She can criticise his serving in tennis; 
beats him frequently. If he wants to show his 
preference for a young lady, he either urges her to 
become a member of his tennis or bowling club, or 
never rests till he is a member of hers. They look 
forward to a Saturday jaunt along the road for five 
or ten miles, from week to week. She understands 
good scoring in a base-ball game. In fact, boys and 
girls enter into each other’s lives far more than 
formerly. If she joins his tennis club, he joins her 
reading club. They both use foils, and she proves 
no mean opponent. The people who admire the 
old relation between young people are those who 
know nothing of the present healthy interchange of 
mental and physical culture. I think both sexes 
gain.” It is said by one of the hotel proprietors of 
a fashionable resort that there are young men 
enough for a game of tennis in the afternoon, but 
not enough to eomplete a dancing set in the evening. 
Yet at a far more recent date than limits the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant this was not the con- 
dition of life at a watering-place, when talk filled 
an afternoon and dancing an evening. 

More and more does the idea that a strong 
body is a necessity for a strong mind take hold 
of the popular opinion. A woman cannot take 
her share of the world’s work or pleasure with an 
enfeebled body ; she endeavors always, if wise, to 
strike a balance that leaves a reserve of physical 
force at her command; she accepts no theory of 
how to preserve her vital force for the longest 
period, but by study and training learns to know 
herself—to know the whole woman, not the third 
of her nature. The woman of wisdom to-day 
realizes that to know herself she must know how to 
preserve the shell that so largely controls the spirit 
that animates it. 


TOM’S VAGARIES. 
THE FIRST. 
By RAcHEL DUNKIRK. 


hago eventful morning arrived, and, with bags 
packed till they tested the strength of the 
village Hercules, amid the envious, the wondering, 
the disapproving looks of the army of strangers 
who comprised the family gathered under the roof 
of a Catskill boarding-house, we awaited the arrival 
of the Pegasus who was to bear us on our journey 
through the highways and byways of this beautiful 
region. The purpose to brave our own fears and 
the world’s traditions, and start on a wagon tour 
alone and unprotected, we had formed but two days 
before, and since the decision we had lived in a 


whirl of preparation. We had been brave to the 
point of daring till the last moment came—laughed 
at the old lady who hinted that we ought to leave 
the keys of our trunks, strapped and directed for 
home, in safe keeping at the house, for, as she re- 
marked,with a doleful shake of her head, ‘ You never 
know what will happen.” We had endured with 
unruffled spirit the open disapproval of the woman 
trom East New York, who “ had her opinion of two 
young women who wanted to go peddling through 
the country without a gentleman.” We had listened 
politely to the woman embroidering a blue dog on 
a black ground, surrounded by purplish-red and 
smoke-colored flowers, as she told us that she 
enjoyed the quiet contemplation of nature. We 
thought it was the quiet contemplation of nature 
as photographed in her mind and expressed in 
worsted that best met her ideal. “Still,’’ remarked 
Jane, “she shows a religious nature.” I glanced at 
her in surprise, but no twinkle of merriment danced 
behind the scholarly glasses. ‘Yes,’ continued 
Jane, “she respects the commandments, for she is 
careful to produce nothing that resembles the heav- 
ens above—” | 

“Don’t finish, Jane,’ I interrupted, “for the 
commandment does not justify caricature that 
would insult a mongrel were it offered as a por- 
trait.” 

And now we were waiting the “‘safe horse—could 
be driven by a thread in tke hands of a child,” and 
“the most comfortable buggy in the county.” 
“You will wash the carriage before you bring it, 
please,” we said on completing the bargain. ‘“ Oh! 
certainly,”’ was the response. And now it was com- 
ing through the gate, body and wheels the color of 
the ground, with pleats of black just revealing the 
original color, while the top gave evidence of havy- 
ing come in contact with a brush, or the branches 
of the trees on its journey from the village. Long 
lines of black were revealed through the ages of 
dust that covered it. Jane’s proud and neat soul 
rebelled, but we hid waited an hour now, and we 
must reach House before dark. Bags, water- 
proofs, lunch basket, and two books were carefully 
packed, and then we settled ourselves on the com- 
fortable, roomy, cushioned seat and started on our 
first journey in the world. ‘There were a few 
handkerchiefs waving a “ godspeed ” as we turned 
the corner out of sight. : 

We were very silent in the first hour. The mis- 
givings, the legitimate result of absolute ignorance 
about horses, driving, or the roads that would lead 
us in the right direction, were borne with terrible 
vividness to our souls ; every twitch of the horse’s 
ear was an indication of his ugly disposition ; every 
twitch of his tail was but the preliminary to some 
act that would land us, a mixed mass of broken 
bones, spokes, tires, and harness, in the road several 
miles away. We kept silence, but it was vividly 
audible ; each knew every inward quake of the other. 
Tom we christened the horse, having forgotten to 
ask his home appellation. Nero, we found, was the 
name to which he responded under his master's 
hand, but he was of so accommodating a disposition 
that he would readily respond to any name, being 
devoid of any sense of personal dignity. We 
jogged along, Tom’s head hanging easily in the 
collar. He turned out for a passing wagon with so 
evident a knowledge of our ignorance that I was 
positive that he winked at his passing fellows, and, 
in horse language, said, ‘‘ Women, you see!’ After 
that I whispered when making any comment that 
related to our journey, not wishing to lose his entire 
respect. When on the road about an hour we saw 
a trough of water, and concluded that Tom was 
not able to go faster than a walk because he was so 
thirsty. Why is it a woman always thinks a horse 
is thirsty? Jane was driving, so, of course, I must 
get out and uncheck Tom. Not having any confi- 
dence in Jane’s ability to cramp the wheel, [ in- 
sisted that I preferred climbing over it. When 
this was done, I approached Tom, whose face was 
innocent, but who was laughing with his ears, and 
unchecked him, suddenly remembering that the 
perfect liberty his head enjoyed made the check- 
rein an ornament but no restraint. I led him to 
the trough ; I know he sneezed to hide a lauzh as 
he buried his lips a moment in the water, and then 
stood with meekly hanging head. The check was 
readjusted, and after more orders to keep the 
wheels perfectly straight, I climbed back into the 
wagon, to discover that we were observed. A 
group of people on the piazza and lawn of a house 
opposite, which we had not noticed in our anxiety 
to give Tom the speed-inspiring drink of which he 
stood in need, were watching us. Even at this 


distance we could trace the amused smiles on their 


faces. Jane can be freezingly dignified. She 
picked up the lines, and with a commanding voice 
said, “Get up!” Tom caught the reins under his 
tail, gave a knowing twitch with his right ear, and 
turned in the open gates leading to the house. 
There was nothing for us to do but follow, as we 
were in the wagon, but where that knowing beast 
would lead us, or drop us, our imagination refused 
to picture. Tom was considerate in his way.- The 
butcher, with his white-canopy-topped wagon, was 
in prior possession of the narrow carriageway, 80 
Tom turned out placidly on the lawn and continued 
his journey to the barn, laying his nose affection- 
ately against the closed doors. Whether this was 
the shrine of his lost love or the place of his birth 
we will never know. A tall, angular woman, with a 
suspicious look in her faded blue eyes, left the 
butcher and came to us. Jane never loses her 
head. In the most business-like tone of voice she 
asked “if there were any rooms to spare.” 
“ Heavens!” I thought, “if the woman says yes, 
what shall we do!” Immediately the commercial 
expression took possession of her face as she replied, 
“No, but some of the folks be a-goin’ away next 
week, and then I shall havetwo. Right in the front, 
the best rooms in the house,” she continued. ‘Ye 
be from »’ was the next sentence, not waiting 
for a reply ; “I knowed the horse. My house has 
a better view ; will ye come in and see the rooms ?”’ 
she asked anxiously. That wonderful Jane, quak- 
ing inwardly with doubt as to how she would ever 
turn that horse, replied, with suavity, that “ we 
were sorry, but we could not wait until next week,” 
and then, without a trace of anxiety, asked, “Is 
there room to turn ?” | 


_ BEYOND THE BARS. 


By OLIvE THorRNE MILLER. 


.. road ends at the farmhouse; that is to say, 
it runs square up to a set of bars opening into 
a barnyard. But if one is not daunted by bars and 
the little unpleasantness of a barnyard he may reap 
his reward. I was not daunted; I did reap my 
reward. 

The inclosure crossed, and other bars passed, I 
entered a pasture beyond. In the corners of the 
rail fence which zigzags along one side has grown 
up a thick hedge of weeds, bushes, and even trees, 
self-sown, and in parts impassable. This is the 
home of the small birds. 

As I passed up the shady path beside the fence, 
there was scurrying and scampering, small brown 
wings flashed everywhere, cries of dismay arose on 
all sides—the sharp “ pip” of chippy, and the anx- 
ious notes of song and other sparrows. I stopped 
to let them get over their fright a little, and looked 
over the fence into the meadow that covers a slope 
of the mountain—if one may so call what is really 
more like a series of terraces. _ 

At the top of all is the barn, and I was at once 
attracted by the eccentric movements of a dog be- 
longing to the farmhouse, who now and then ap- 
peared above the edge of the terrace in great ex- 
citement and haste, and as suddenly disappeared. 
What could be the matter? I hastened down the 
meadow (through more bars!) to the edge of the 
first fall of the land. There I saw the family 
pet, a beautiful shepherd dog, greatly excited, run- 
ning back and forth on a rather narrow ledge be- 
low me. Now he rushed frantically along for 
thirty or forty feet, with tail wagging as if in sport, 
then suddenly wheeled and ran back in the same 
eager way. Sometimes he made a dash to the left, 
and tore madly up the steep side of the mountain ; 
again he flung himself over the edge, going almost 
heels over head in his zeal. | 

But what could be the cause? I could see no 
playmate ; his young master was mowing further 
down the meadow. I thought of woodchucks—his 
favorite game—but though I looked carefully, not 
one of those wary creatures was to be seen; more- 
over, it is business and not play when dog and 
woodchuck meet. At last, seeing the dog leap into 
the air,my eye fell upon his playfellow—a barn 
swallow! I could hardly believe my eyes, but I 
sat down on a convenient bank and watched for 
some time the strange game. ‘The dog would sit 
quietly at one end of the run till a sparrow swooped 
down just over his head, and skimmed along at 
that height the length of the terrace. On his ap- 
pearance the dog started full speed after him, and 
when the bird turned back the dog did the same. 
If the swallow went up toward the barn the dog 
scrambled up the steep bank after him; if down- 
ward toward the lower meadow, his four-footed pur- 
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suer followed. When the bird rose higher, the dog 
—as I said—sat down and waited. 

“ And so the swallows are the merriest fellows,” 
sings Diamond in Macdonald’s most charming 
book ; and having caught one of them enjoying a 
game ‘of romps with a dog, I must fain agree with 
the child. 

While I looked, the dog walked off, much as if 
he did not like a spectator, and the path beside the 
hedge again allured me. I returned to the pasture 
and walked slowly along. The field swept straight 


up the mountain, with here and there a solitary tree 


or an outcropping rock, but all paths on this hill- 
side lead to brooks, and one of these little streams, 
with its bordering of trees, leaping and bounding 
down the valley, is a belt of beauty of which the 
birds and I never tire. Wherethe road crosses the 
streamlet is a little bridge, or sometimes only step- 
ping-stones, and the deep shade on both sides com- 
bines with the soothing song of the water:to make 
a natural place of rest. 

Here, again, I pause and look about to see who I 
have disturbed by my coming, for one can hardly 
move, I find, without intruding upon somebody who 
lives in that spot. There are birds to whom this 
special piece of earth is home; their nests are hid- 
den close by, and these are—in their opinion, no 
doubt—their private grounds. In that bank be- 
hind me is the dark entrance to a woodchuck’s 
home; this very stone is his front door-step; here 
he sits up and “views the prospect o’er,” and here 
he solaces himself with music when darkness has 
silenced the birds. Other and smaller doors there 
are, opening into some of the millions of private 
apartments in our old earth, whose tenants wait 
for “the high fastidious night” to run over this 
ground, to them also home. 

_ Even these are not all of the animal world whose 
boundary of life and interest is here. Not to count 
the butterflies, “the burly, dozing humblebee,” and 
the flies that sail over it, I look closely at the 
ground. Beetles, ants, spiders, and creeping and 
crawling creatures of many sorts are wending their 
way hither and thither, each one intent upon its 
own absorbing business, and utterly oblivious of 
me, big and usurping as I feel myself to be. 

Musing on this and other strange things that 
meet us at every turn, I sauntered back toward the 
bars, but at the barn door I  peaemacs eis is music 
within. 

Didst ever hear the swallow singing in the barn, 
dear reader? No?—then come with me. I pass 
through the hospitably open door, subside as silent- 
ly as possible, and listen and look. There they 
are ; two on a beam stretching across near the peak 
of the roof, another on a wooden pin beside his 
nest, a fourth flying about, and all singing like 
mad. Now the melody swells and fills the empty 
old walls, till one may shut his eyes and fancy he is 
among the bobolinks—for, strangely enough, this 
quaint and peculiar song does resemble the raptur- 
ous carol of that bird. But now it is low again; 
all have finished their not vouy long strain, except 
the one on the peg. And, lo! before he reaches 
the last note the three strike in again, and the 
sweet sound fills the building once more. It is a 
curious contagion that, when one is singing, impels 
every other to join in, and happy as curious, since 
it is in chorus that the effect is best. 

And there are their homes. One at the end of 
the beam near the singers, where I see the head of 
the patient sitter; another on the wooden peg, 
where five small, triangular-shaped mouths—gen- 
erally wide open—fringe the edge. Now the 
mother sweeps in and alights beside them, spread- 
ing wide her beautiful tail and showing clearly its 
oval white spots. Great is the chattering, and 
urgent the demands of every infant swallow in the 
nest, and low and sweet the murmuring after she 
leaves them, for the few minutes before they fall 
again into silence. 

Do swallows, then, sing only i in the barn? I go 
out and seat myself on a rock beside the door, for 
now, after some remarks among themselves which 
sound strangely like articulate speech, and which I 
suspect may be reflections upon intruding specta- 
tors, the whole party have passed out, I hardly 
know where. The barn is old and rickety, and a 
bird can go in or out almost anywhere. 

Again the swallow-song is heard. Three are on 
the roof; one on the peak, where his minute feet 
may be seen (with a good glass) clinging, and two 
are flat on the shingles—all singing. And when 
they pause, the delightful warble floats down from 
the air, where a swallow soars and sings in the sun- 
shine. Sunshine and the open air do not lessen 
the charm of the song, but it is so low that it is 


lost in the great out-of-doors ; only the listening ear 
and the desiring heart will hear it there. 

Did I not well to brave the bars and the barn- 
yard that sweet morning in June ? 


THE MODERN PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
By Mary Taytor Bissett, M.D. 


NE of the most encouraging features of our 
present civilization, from the standpoint of 
humanitarian or scientist, is the intelligent interest 
that is being manifested in questions of public 
hygiene and the prevention of disease. Our daily 
papers discuss with eagerness scientific opinions 
upon the prevention of tuberculosis or of - yellow 
fever, or the most approved methods of disinfection, 
and associations are springing up on every hand 
whose object is some sanitary reform in the sthool, 
in the tenement-house, or in the burial-ground it- 
self. 

A modest contribution to this sphere of prevent- 
ive medicine is the effort which an associated body 
of men aud women in America is making to pro- 
mote the development and heaJth of our people by 
systematic physical training. “ Gymnastics!’ my 
reader exclaims, disappointedly. Yes, gymnastics, 
if you please; but gymnastics dignified by their 
purpose and their methods as they were never dig- 
nified in the classic days. 

The idea of developing the human body by 
gymnastics, athletics, by the Delsarte or any other 
system, is not, of course, original with this age nor 
with the preceding one, for the Greeks and the Rc- 
mans exhibited beautiful bodies and stalwart frames 
long before a chest-weight or a modern gymnasium 
was thought of. What distinguishes the modern 
physical training from that of other times is its 
avowed object and the definite and scientific spirit 
and methods it has introduced into the work. 
This object is the elevation of the standard of pub- 
lic health, and the results of the past twenty years 
demonstrate that the means have proved adequate 
to the end wherever public spirit has been sufli- 
ciently intelligent and liberal to encourage the ef- 
forts making. 

The methods are based upon no uncertain prin- 
ciples, but upon physiological foundations, working 
in accordance with which the results are eventually 
as sure as the laws which govern the growth of the 
vegetable kingdom. They recognize the fact that 
nature is by no means always a perfect artist, as 
demonstrated in the human figure. They take 
cognizance of the fact that young and growing 
human animals are confined to narrow houses, that 
they air themselves in narrow and crowded streets, 
and must educate themselves bending over desks 
in quarters where the air is often stifling and free- 
dom-of movement impossible, while they are at the 
same time taught from their text-books that physi- 
cal freedom, liberty of movement, and an aerated, 
active blood-current are indispensable for physical 
development. They recognize how widely in the 
human body muscular fiber is distributed, how it 
forms the heart, enters into the arteries, is found in 
the pelvic organs of woman, and constitutes the ap- 
paratus of motion throughout the entire frame; how 
underneath it is the bony skeleton, in whose struct- 
ure is daily being deposited healthy or unhealthy 
material which decides the final physical conforma- 
tion of the child’s figure. 

These methods consider that muscles and bones 
alike are in the final control of the nervous system 
which sends its branches into every muscle of the 
body, and upon the sound health of which depends 
not only all actual power of the individual to co- 
ordinate his movements and to act the physical 
part of a man, but also his brain capacity and his 
mental and physical equilibrium. ‘They recognize 
the intimate and intentional connection between 
brain and. muscular development, and boldly claim 
that the mind and all the nervous centers of the 
body are improved in capacity and educated into 
better vigor by the muscular training which they 
advocate. 

The influence of unfortunate hereditary tenden- 
cies upon the physical conformation of children is 
also recognized. ‘The narrow chests that indirectly 
invite disease, the stooping shoulders, the awkward 
tricks of gait and manner that frequently originate 
from defective muscular development or from lack 
of perfect nervous control, are not forgotten ; nor 
the general truth that a weakened or undeveloped 
body offers in itself an invitation to disease which 
a robust frame would easily resist. 

Starting, then, upon this physiological basis, and 
recognizing also the truth that pleasure and inter- 
ested attention are helpful factors in payseal as in 


other systems of education, the outcome of this 
solicitude and observation has been, in many local- 
ities, the provision of large and commodious struct- 
ures, well sunned and aired, equipped with every 
appliance that modern intelligence can suggest for 
developing every portion of the body, and affording 
generous space and perfect liberty for physical 
activity. These institutions have generally been 
placed under skilled supervision, in the hands of 
men and women who understand the principles of 
physiology and hygiene as applied to muscular 
activity, and whose aim is the single one of train- 
ing and developing the physique of their pupils. 
There is nothing occult in the theories, nor any 


necessity to invoke miracles for favorable results. 


Just as surely as sunshine and rain and. pure air 
and space favor the growth of a tree, just so cer- 
tainly will systematic provision for muscular activity 
promote the sound development of the plastic figure 
of the child, and strengthen and freshen the activi- 
ties of the adult in every direction. Nor are there 
claims made which results and data have not already 
substantiated. ‘There is only one voice from those 
who know. From overcareful mothers who fear 
they know not what, and sometimes from physicians 
who have seen untoward effects where indiscreet or 
headstrong effort has violated the rules of hygiene 
and common sense, we sometimes hear dissentient 
voices. But from our colleges for women, where 
hundreds are under careful supervision, from the 
private and public workers who have charge of 
little children and their elders as well, every encour- 
agement is gained for the object which is under- 
taken. ‘There is a general consensus of. opinion 
among these pupils which agrees with the answer 
of the English soldier to whom Maclaren put the 
question, ‘* Do you feel better for the training you 
have had,’ to which he replied: “I feel twice the 
man I did, for anything a man may be put to do.” 

As illustrating the actual statistical gains ascer- 
tained by recorded measurements and tests of the 
body, the freshman class of a neighboring college 
recorded, as the result of their winter’s regular gym- 
nastic training, the following: 65 per cent. had 
gained in weight; 74 per cent. had gained in girth 
of chest; 95 per cent. in strength of chest ; 61 per 
cent. in capacity of lungs; 95 per cent. in strength 
of legs; 100 per cent. in strength of back. And 
repeated measurements showed these gains to be 
lasting. 

Especially interesting to teachers are the results 
of physical training as applied to a class of youth- 
ful and dullard criminals in the New York State 
Reformatory, as illustrating the reflex stimulation 
of mental activity and consequent improvement in 
acquisitive faculty exhibited by a class of twelve 
young criminals who were subjected to a course of 
five months’ training with the express object of 
stimulating cerebral activity by physical renova- 
tion. Not only was the muscular system improved, 
while gain in weight, in carriage, and in general 
personnel resulted, but an actual improvement in 
intelligence marked the expression, while in the 
class-room their average marking for the five 
months of training was 74.16 per -cent. as against 
45.25 per cent. for the five months preceding their 
course of special training. 

Such work as this aims to be can only be success- 
ful by enlisting the sympathy and gaining the faith 
of parents, and it would seem that this is the audi- 
ence to which it would, for every reason, most ear- 
nestly appeal. 

The data which are obtained by the measure- 
ments and strength-tests made of the pupils are 
valuable from every point of view—from that of the 
parent, who is always interested to know how his 
child compares in height and weight and general 
development with otlier children of like age and 
circumstances, and from that of the instructor 
and director of the training, who is thereby 
enabled to make gymnastic exercise not only gen- 
eral but specific in its application to the individual 
concerned, and finally to the scientific statistician, 
who in time, by the compilation of such data, is 
enabled to formulate the ideal proportions of the 
typical man, woman, or child, toward which perfect 
ideal it is our national pride and hope to attain. 


A fish napkin, for boiled fish, may be made out 
of fine linen; it should be forty inches long by 
twenty-three wide, with a piece ten inches long by 
seven wide cut out of each corner, which leaves - 
the right-sized flaps to turn over on the four sides. 
The flaps may be embroidered with some sea design 
in wash silk, or simply an initial done in heavy 
“ over and over” embroidery to match the remain- 
der of the napery. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


DID TOMMY GET IT? 


By Sypney DaAyRE. 


* ‘i I were a darling big mamma like you,” 
Said Tommy one day, “ do you know what I’d do ? 
I’d take out a dime and I’d say : ‘ Tommy, dear, 
Just hold up your two little hands to me here.’ 
I’d put the dime in them, and then I should say : 
‘ You’ve been a good boy, little Tommy, to-day ; 
So put on your hat and go right down the street, 
And buy some nice chocolate candy to eat.’ 
You’d run, and come back, and you’d jump and you’d 
laugh, 
And kiss me and hug me, and give me a half. 


So now, mamma dear, don’t you think ’twould be fun 
To give me a dime and just see how I’d run ?” 


AMUSEMENT FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
By Laura B. STArRr. 


A BAG of peanuts, some wooden toothpicks, box 
of pins and a sharp knife, two or three tiny 
Chinese parasols, and pen and ink for marking the 
faces, are all the materials necessary. These, with 
a little ingenuity, will make a great variety of peanut 
people, and almost every kind of animal. A little 
care and taste in selecting the peanuts will soon 
show what great adaptability there is in them. 
A thick, fat nut, with very 
— little curve near one end, will, 
with the aid of toothpicks for 
the legs and pins for the arms, 
make the “froggy who would 
a-wooing go.” Bits of soft 
_ dough or putty stuck on to the 
ends of the toothpicks will, if 
held in one position long enough 

—that is, until it stiffens—make 

the feet solid and the queer 

little creature able to stand 

alone. Plaster of Paris will do 

even better if it is to be had, 
as it hardens quickly and will hold the doll firmly 
in place on the cardboard or thin board used for a 
foundation. 

The pugilists are made in the same way; it 
is better to 
fasten them 
securely to 
the founda- 
tion before 
puting on 
the knobs of 
dough which 
answer for a 
set of box- 
ing gloves, 
as these are | 
rather heavy and the people are apt to topple over 
if they are fastened on first. 

A long, slim peanut should be selected for “‘ my 
lady ”’ who goes abroad under the shelter of a gaudy 
Chinese sunshade. A three-cornered bit of colcred 
paper, stiff enough to hold its shape, may be used 
for a bonnet by fastening to 
the head with a bit of glue or 
paste, while the parasol is 
held in place with tiny threads 
and glue if needed. A little 
experience will slow how to 
manage. 

Select the largest and fat- 
test peanut for a boat; cut off 
about one-third, and fasten 
securely to the foundation be- 
fore arranging the occupants. 
Another sunshade, a bit of 
blue cloth for a pennant, 
toothpicks for oars, and you 
have a very amusing toy. 

The “little pig who went 
to market” is easily arranged, 
as is Little Red Riding-Hood 
or any other character which chances to please the 
little ones. One or two trials will show the pos- 
sibilities of these common materials and will prove 
most entertaining and amusing. 

Cork is another material from which a great 
variety of creatures may be manufactured. A 
grinning little darky fashioned out of a champagne 
cork was made by my steward one time on ship- 


board, and made no end of amusement. Into the 
round, roly-poly body were stuck arms and legs cut 
of smaller 
pieces of 
cork and 
secured to 
the body 
_ with sharp- 
ened tooth- 
picks. The 
| eyes, nose, 
mouth 
were paint- 
ed red, 
-making 
the little 
creature a 
frightful caricature, but amusing nevertheless. 

A waltzing fairy may be made out of cork. Ihave 
never tried this, but from the description think it 
will work admirably. From a large champagne cork 
cut a good-sized doll the shape of Fig. 1 (below). 
Into the base insert a number of stout bristles—six 
or eight will do. If bristles are not to be had, fine 
broom corn will answer as well. Dress the cork 
body with skirts and gown of tarlatan, making the 
skirts quite full like those of adancer. A little 
Turkish fez, with flying tassel, adds to the appear- 
ance of the doll. Place this young lady on the top 


or sounding-board of the piano, when any one is 
playing, and it will dance about in a very graceful 
manner. If placed on a tea-tray and the tray is 
tilted a little at one end, the doll will waltz across 
the tray in a very lady-like style. | | 
Various kinds of birds may be made of cork and 
feathers, and quite a knowledge of ornithology 
gained if the youngsters are set to work reading up 
.birds and learning how to make them look some- 
thing like the original. The goblin bird is easy to 
create, and amusing. Take a good-sized cork for 
the body, and cut two matches of equal length for 
the legs. The head is made of a piece of bread or 
beeswax molded into shape, with the point of a 
quill toothpick inserted for a beak—this is fastened 


to the body with a shortened toothpick; bright 
glass beads are used for the eyes. Two long, grace- 
ful feathers are securely fastened in for a tail, 
while shorter ones are stuck in the sides for wings, 
and the tip end of a fine feather serves as a top- 
knot. A large cork cut in half serves as a founda- 
tion stand into which to stick the long legs and hold 


the creature securely. | | 

A little ingenuity and quantity of various kinds 
of feathers will make any number of queer birds ; 
the entire body may be covered with small, fine 
feathers, and the length of the legs and neck varied 


to suit the different styles. 


What men want is not talent, it is purpose; in 
other words, not the power to achieve, but the will 
to labor.—[ Bulwer-Lytton. | | 


“SEEKING THEIR FORTUNES.”’ 


AN ALLEGORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
By M. H.S. M. 


gee upon a time four boys started out to seek 
their fortunes ; but they were constantly fol- 
lowed by an enemy, who, though powerful when 
he had fully overtaken a victim, was very easily 
evaded. 

Many kind friends had warned these boys 
against their dangerous enemy, and pointed out 
the way to escape him ; indeed, there was one road 
to Fortune near which this ugly monster never 
came, and parents and friends all told the boys to 
be sure to take that road, even if they found it as 
disagreeable as its name—Diligence. Besides not 
looking quite so inviting, this road has one pecul- 
iarity, and that is, travelers upon it must either 
move on or get off. : 

When all this had been explained to the boys, 
“TI know better,’ Bobby Iknowbetter answered. 
‘If an enemy is after me, why can’t I see him ? 
I don’t think much of this monster you all talk so 
much about; anyhow, he can’t catch me.” - 

Sammy Toohard drawled: “ Ob, I can’t hurry ; 
it makes me tired. Won’t somebody head him off 
for me? Ican’t keep out of his way. I don't 
want him to catch me; but traveling is so hard, 
and that road is not a bit pleasant, and I want to 
rest.” 

“Thanks, kind friends,” said Jimmy Forgot. 
“Tam glad to know the right road.” But after 
he had traveled a while he forgot the directions 
given him. 

But Tommy Wanttolearn said: “I don’t see the 
enemy, but if papa and mamma and teachers all 
say he is following me, I know it must be so, and I 
am going to remember and travel the right road, 
and not turn back just because I feel tired.” 

Now there was a little brownie called Fun, | 
who could take on any shape he chose. Some- 
times he was a rabbit, sometimes a calf; or, again, 
a pick, a hammer, a top, a little boy, or almost 
anything that looked as if a good time could be had 
with it. He was the best of friends to boys who 
were going right; but he was sure to play mis- 
chievous tricks on those who were going wrong. 
Still, all boys, good or bad, loved him, though he 
appeared differently to each. 

As these boys traveled on, every little while the 
road was too rough or too smooth, or too long or 
too short, for Sammy, and Bobby would say: “I 
know this is not the road, for J never went over it 
before. It is perfectly plain I can’t go that way, 
because I never did.” Jimmy would find he had 
lost his way, and would have to turn back to 
find it. But Tommy plodded on just as he was 
told. 

The boys did not have to walk all the time. 
There was an old donkey (the most patient creature 
in the world) named Study, and it was positively 
necessary to mount the “old slow-poke,” as the 
boys called him, in order to get there. 

Sammy did not want to ride; it was so pleasant 
to lie under the trees or to chase the brownie, and 
Bobby knew better than to get on “ that old thing ;”’ 
anyhow, he could not, for he never rode on a donkey. 
Jimmy wanted to, but the brownie made him forget. 
all about going on. 

Tommy grew very fond of the good donkey, and 
found that he was not nearly so slow as the others 
thought him to be. The best part of the journey, 
though, was the beautiful grassy slopes where he 
could run and tumble and play with the brownie, 
and old Study would come browsing along beside 
him. He was never happier than when, after one 
of these frolics, he mounted the donkey and trotted 
briskly along, for then it was that the brownie, in 
the shape of a beautiful white dove, would perch on 
his shoulder or nestle in his bosom; he named the 
dove Peace, and was very fond of it. , 

It was not very long before ‘Tommy Wanttolearn 
reached the river Success. It looked dark and 


cold, and a tiny boat, with a hard name, in which 


he must row, looked too frail to carry him across; 
but, being a brave boy, he jumped in, and soon 
came to the beautiful country where he found his 
fortune. And such a wonderful fortune! I can 
never describe it. It was just what he had longed 
for all his life. 

Meanwhile Bobby Iknowbetter, Sammy Too- 
hard, and Jimmy Forgot were loitering on their 
way, and the enemy was drawing nearer and 
nearer. ‘They never would have reached the river- 
side had it not been for the many kind and anxious 
friends who were constantly urging them forward. 
Oh! how sad it was to hear Bobby say at every 
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turn, “I can’t go this way; Inever did before. I 
know this is not the way.” Sammy’s “Oh! it is too 
hard; I don’t want to; I can’t” broke his moth- 
er’s heart; and Jimmy’s memory grew worse and 
worse, till his friends gave him up in despair. 
When Bobby saw the tiny boat, he knew too 
much to trust himself to anything so frail. Sammy 
was afraid; it looked so hard to row, and he was 
tired. Poor little Jimmy wanted to so much, but 
he turned back to look for the brownie, and the 
monster caught him. | 
And now those three bright boys are great coarse, 
rough men, captives of the monster Ignorance 
for life, and they have to dig in the roads, and do 
the hardest kind of work just for food and clothes; 
but, worst of all, they wear their captor’s chains, 
and wherever they go their clanking can be heard ; 
and daily those poor men sigh, “ Ah, that we had 
taken to the little boat Perseverance /” } 


A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


¥ 


RS. HOLMAN held Mary close to her for a 
moment, saying, “My poor child!” over and 
over again. : 

When Mary was covered in her own bed, where 
everything about her gave every evidence of loving 
care, even to a pretty blue wrapper and slippers 
that were on the pretty new willow chair, Mrs. 
Holman heard the whole terrible story. “ Auntie, I 
do not know how they came there. Every girl was 
as kind and good as she could be. There is not a 
girl in the college who would dosuch a thing. The 
year has been one of peace and good-will, Auntie. 

I cannot explain. Alice and Phebe are as much 
puzzled as lam. Oh, Auntie, how can I live, how 
ean I?” and Mary reached out her arms while she 
shook with sobs. Mrs. Holman cried as she took 
her to her heart, and, kissing her forehead, said, 
“‘ Dear, it is a great mystery, but it will be solved 
in time. You will live tobe my comfort, my joy. 
We will bear this together.” Putting Mary back 
on the pillow, she kissed her as she left her to see 
Miss Hatton. 

The two women met coldly but politely. “ You 
do not believe Mary guilty, Mrs. Holman?” was 
the first remark made by Miss Hatton. 

‘‘No; I think everything proves her innocence. 
In the first place, 1 know her to be the soul of 
honesty. She would have only this place in which 
to use those things, and I as bought everything 


she uses, it would be impossible for her to wear or. 


use the articles here. Her income, small as it is, 
is in my hands. She keeps account of every penny 
she spends, and I go over the accounts with her. 
Extra money would be as useless to her 4s the other 
things. I believe you have acted with the best in- 
tentions, but you have committed a wrong the evil 
of which sometime in your life you will admit,” 
and Mrs. Holman’s voice ended in a sob.. 

“The evidence is very convincing. My conscience 
is entirely clear,” and Miss Hatton drew herself up, 
indicating that she dropped the subject. Mrs. 
Holman rang for a servant to show Miss Hatton 
her room, while she went back to Mary and stayed 
with her till she fell asleep. The next morning 
Miss Hatton returned without seeing Mary, and 
this chapter in Mary’s life was closed. 

Mrs. Holman made her at once a teacher in her 
own school. Mary threw all her energy into her 
work, and proved a most valuable assistant to Mrs. 
Holman. She devoted herself so earnestly to her 
work that at the end of two years the doctor advised 
a year’s residence in Colorado. Mrs. Holman gave 
up her school and went with her. She had money 
enough to live on, and felt certain that a girl of 
Mary’s ability would be able to find pupils in the 
city which she had chosen for a residence. Mrs. 
Holman was gladly welcomed to this city, where 
her reputation had preceded her, and Mary soon 
had five pupils, delightful little girls, who took up 
her mornings. 

In the meantime what had become of Phebe, 
Grace, and Alice Trueman ? 

When Miss Hatton announced to them the decis- 
ion that Mary was expelled, Phebe was so indig- 
nant that her own standing was endangered. 

‘‘ Miss Hatton, I do not believe Mary took those 
things. I believe they were put in her trunk.” 

“ Who could put them in?” brokein Alice. “ We 
three alone had access to the room.” 

“T know it. It is all a puzzle, but I believe she 
is honest and true as either of us,” declared Phebe. 

“You will kindly omit. such comparisons as far 


as I am concerned,” and Alice walked out of the 
room. 

‘Phebe again declared her belief that an injus- 
tice had been done Mary ; but her indignation knew 
no bounds when she found that throughout the col- 
lege the girls were discussing the affair, and, in 
spite of the secrecy that had been pledged, Alice 
had told why Mary went home. From that mo- 
ment the girls ceased to be friends, and the college 
career that had opened in such happy anticipations 
closed with parted friendship and disgrace. Phebe 
never swerved in her belief in Mary, though she 
never suspected any person; she wrote to Mary, 
and received this reply : 

Dear Phebe: 

Your faith is a rock of strength to me. I believe the 
truth will come out in time, but until that time I wish 
to be forgotten. Mary. 

Not another word was heard, though she wrote 
frequently, and when Mary went West, Phebe lost 
all trace of her. 

When Alice and Phebe were graduated and re- 
turned home, they felt the separation more than 
ever. Their parents were warm friends, and met 
frequently, so the two girls were forced into meet- 
ing, and on the surface the old relation was estab- 
lished, but they alone knew that the old sympathy 
was not there. 

Alice had greatly changed. Her old sweet tem- 
per was gone, and there were times when nothing 
interested her. She went South after she had been 
home a year, and returned engaged. She was 
married at once, and left her native village. Phoebe 
found her life filled with pleasant duties, and added 
to the joy of all about her. She never thought of 
that November nigbt, when she saw Mary’s white 
face as she drove from the college door, without a 
longing to right what she believed to be a great 
wrong. Separated by hundreds of miles were the 
three girls whose lives had run so closely together, 
yet held by a secret that affected each life differ- 
ently. Mary grew strong and happy in her new 
home ; she went out among the people as she never 
had done, and made friends wherever she went. 
One of her pupils was the child of people who had 
come for only a few months’ stay. The mother 
had been very kind to Mary, and it was through 
her that Mary found three of her five pupils. 

Spring was coming again, and Mary was filled 
with hope. She went out one May morning, and 
when she came in she exclaimed to Mrs. Holman: 
‘Auntie, one of the old class, Hattie Maltby, is 
stopping at the Claridon. She was coming down 
the steps to get intoa carriage. I bowed, and she 
just stared at me. Oh! Auntie, the old cloud, the 
old cloud!” and Mary sank into a chair, white and 
trembling. 

‘Probably she did not remember you, dearie. 
Miss Hatton promised it would never be told,”’ pro- 
tested Mrs. Hatton. 

‘‘ Auntie, I saw in her eyes she remembered me, 
and that she knew,” and a hopeless look settled in 
Mary’s face. 

“Well, dear, to think the worst will not help 
you. I believe this will pass from your life; that 
you will stand justified. It is about time for the 
children. You must get ready,” said Mrs. Hatton, 
kissing Mary, with deep love in her eyes. 

Nothing more was said, and Mary met the chil- 
dren as usual. A week went by; Hattie Maltby 
was not seen, and Mary heard nothing of her. 
The old peace was coming back, and hope that she 
would not always carry this shadow. 

A month had gone by when Mary met Hattie 
again, this time coming out of a house that Mary 
had watched as it was being built. She had heard 
indirectly that it was being built for the young 
superintendent of the new mine, and it flashed upon 
her that Hattie was the bride! They would meet so- 
cially : what would be the end? Mary’s term closed 
in June, and she parted from her pupils reluctant- 
ly. Mrs. Holman and Mary went with some friends 
to California, and then to camp out for two weeks 
in the northern part of the State. 

In September she returned, and was overjoyed 
at the return of her five little pupils, bringing two 
more. She did not know till then how much she 
had feared Hattie; evidently she had not spoken. 
Two months had passed, when one morning her 
favorite pupil did not appear. She called at the 
hotel in the afternoon, but neither mother nor 
child was at home. The next day was stormy, 
and the week was nearly over before she met the 
mother. Then her manner was so embarrassed 
that she felt she had heard the story of that No- 
vember night; she shortened her call, and as she 
was going down the steps of the hotel met Hattie 


face to face entering. Mary’s eyes were full of - 
tears, and as she looked at Hattie there came into 
her face such a look of entreaty that Hattie felt a 
wave of color come into her face. No word was 


spoken. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. 


By THE Rev. LyMan ABBOTT. 


** Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his’ 
own lust, and enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.’’—James i., 14, 15. 

HE story of Saul’s life would make admirable 
material for a dramatic tragedy. It has been 

cast into that form by an American author, in a 
volume of poetry, not, however, very widely known. 
All the elements of life, the dramatic incidents, the 
contrast of characters, are furnished in this singular, 
pathetic, and tragic story. David, the shepherd 
boy, the poet, the musician, the courtier, the war- 
rior, the king’s son-in-law, the outlaw; Michal, the 
king’s daughter, hazarding her own life in protect- 
ing her husband from the murderous emissaries of 
her father; Jonathan, the king’s son, loving the 
outlawed David with a love surpassing that of 
woman ; Samuel, the stern prophet of righteous- 
ness and law and obedience; and, chiefest of all 
in dramatic interest, Saul, hiding among the stuff 
from the acclamations of the multitude when the 
lot designates him as the future king of Israel, 
coming forth to his coronation with reluctance, 
bravely accepting the responsibilities of his position, 
summoning Israel to successful battle against their 
oppressors, growing elate and self-confident with 
victory, assuming position of priest and prophet, 


disregarding the voice of Samuel and turning a 


campaign of justice into one of plunder, skelking 
in his tent when Goliath challenges the army under 
his command: angry with himself, with David, 
with God, with everything and every one, because 
the duty he had shirked had been taken up, and 
the honors he might have won had been earned by 
the shepherd boy ; giving himself up to jealousy, 
growing morose and murderous, first in purpose, 
then in deed; slaying the priests of God because 
they had given aid to his own hated son-in-law; pur- 
suing him from cave to cave, being now taken full 
possession of by the one absorbing desire to be rid 
of the youthful and unintentioned rival who has 
done him no wrong. The scenes of the drama shift,. 
too, as the scenes of such a drama should, from the 
peaceful shepherd-life of the herdsman to the camp ; 
from camp to court; from court to the limestone 
eaves of Southern Palestine. The drama draws to- 
ward its close—Saul is about to meet the ancient 
enemies of Israel on the battlefield. Samuel is 
dead; Saul can get no counsel from him. David 
has been driven from court and camp; and with 
David some four hundred men of war, all needed 
in such a time as this. The selfish exactions of the 
king have made a discontented kingdom. The 
morbid jealousy of the king has destroyed his own 
courage. He has no heart for the battle. He can 
get no word from the Lord by priest or prophet, by 
dream or vision. He goes down toan old witch in 
hiding at Endor. She easily sees through his thin 
incognito ; easily forecasts the tragic fate of to-mor- 
row, fate portended by a discontented army led by 
a discouraged and helpless king; calls up Samuel, 
describes the prophet’s form and figure, and fore- 
tells the fate which it took no prophet’s eye and no 
witch’s vision to foretell. Greater change in char- 
acter neither history nor drama affords than that 
in Saul in the forty years that have intervened since 
he sought his father’s asses and found a crown. 
What the evil seed of ambition can grow into Shake- 
speare has shown us, showing its growth from the 
seed dropped into Macbeth’s heart by the witches 
on the heath. What jealousy can grow into he 
has shown us, showing its growth from the seed 
dropped into the noble Moor’s heart by the impla- 
cable Iago. What poisonous forms of ambition, 
jealousy, and hate self can grow into the drama of 
King Saul shows, sketched in the simple and un- 
dramatic narrative of sacred history. ‘The end has 
come. King Saul goes forth to meet his doom with 
a fitful bravery that recalls the despairing courage 
of the murderous Macbeth; but a bravery that is 
only fitful, for it fails him at the last; he has no 
courage to escape capture by suicide, and no cour- 
age to accept and endure it, and nerves himself toa 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for September 22, 
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self-inflicted death so like that of the Roman Nero 
that one might almost imagine that the pagan em- 
peror had read and remembered the story of the 
Hebrew king. When the curtain falls, it falls on 
a deserted battlefield, with the birds of prey wheel- 
ing in ecireles above the dead and dying, with 
plunderers stripping them of their arms and orna- 
ments, with moaning horses and broken chariots, 
and in one ghastly group the corpses of the king 
and his three sons. ) 

This tragic story and its tragic ending may be 
best left, I think, to bear its own moral, uninter- 
preted except by the moral which St. James has 
written, as it were, as a motto for it, and by the 
parallels which secular history and the noblest 
dramas afford. The death of King Richard III., 
haunted on the eve of battle by the ghosts of his 
. murdered victims; Brutus, avenging his own mur- 
derous thrust into Czesar’s heart by falling, Saul-like, 
on his own sword ; Macbeth, falling on the field of 
battle before the avenging sword of Macduff; 
Othello, slain by the same hand that, inspired by 
hateful jealousy, has slain his young, fair wife— 
are not illustrations of poetic justice merely. His- 
tory parallels them. Shakespeare has invented no 
tragic penalty of sin more dreadful than some his- 
tory has narrated. Alexander the Great gathers 
his companions about him in a drinking bout. The 
night is spent in drinking and carousing. When 
the time for separation arrives, some one proposes 
that they begin a new banquet. Alexander, half- 
drunk, adopts the proposal ; begins anew ; pledges 
each of the company individually; pledges them 
all; calls for the cup of Hercules and drains it at 
a draught; repeats the drunken feat; falls to the 
floor exhausted with his orgy, and is borne away to 
die. Czsar is surrounded by conspirators in the 
senate chamber. A trusted friend has induced him 
to shake off the strange oppression that would have 
kept him away. The conspirators are all men that 
favor should have made friends, but that perfidious 
natures made enemies. He dies wrapping the folds 
of his gown about him, pierced by half a score of 
daggers. Nero is startled in the midst of his bac- 
chanalian orgies with the cry that an army is march- 
ing from Spain to relieve Rome of his presence; 
ealls for a cup of poison, but does not drink it; 
calls for a dagger, feels its sharp edge, but dares 
not plunge it into his heart; flees to the edge of the 
Tiber, but dares not leap in ; and finally, in a delir- 
ium of terror and remorse, flings himself against 
the sword in the hands of a freedman, and so es- 
_capes being scourged to death. Charles [X., who 
gave the fatal order for the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, dies racked by remorse at the age of 
twenty-four, crying for pardon! pardon! William 
the Conqueror on his dying bed cries to monk and 
church and God for forgiveness, and vainly seeks 
to buy peace by giving money to the church; no 
sooner is he dead than his body is robbed and 
plundered and left despoiled, to lie for hours un- 
attended, rolled off from the bed of state upon the 
ground. Such scenes from history as these are 
sufficient to show that what we call poetical justice 
is not wholly poetical ; that the tragedies of Shake 
speare have their counterparts in real life ; and that, 
although all accounts with the living are not settled 
at death, there is enough hint at settlement to make 
the boldest tremble in his wickedness at the remem- 
brance that God is just. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. 
By Emity Huntrineton MILLER. 


AUL soon forgot the kindness which David had 
shown him and the promises which he had 
made, and when he heard that David and his men 
were in a certain wilderness he took his soldiers 
and went against him. Once more David spared 
his life, and once more Saul repented of his cruel 
hatred ; but David did not trust him. He went even 
further away, to live in the country of the Philis- 
tines, and with him was an army, that grew larger 
every day, of the bravest men of Israel. Then 
Samuel died, and when the Philistines heard of it, 
and that David, with his band of bold soldiers, had 
gone away from the land, they thought this was a 
time to make war upon King Saul. They 
gathered all their armies together and came up 
against him, and though Saul brought out his army 
also, his heart was full of fear. He had refused to 
take the Lord for his counselor when he was 
strong and prosperous, and now he was left alone 
in his trouble. Even then he did not repent and 
seek the Lord, but he did what God had forbidden: 


he tried to consult with evil spirits, and learn from 
them what the Lord was going to do. He got no 


comfort in this way; the Lord sent him a message. | 


to tell him that his kingdom was to be taken from 
him, and that the end of his life was at hand. He 
went into the battle with his three sons, but the 
army of Israel could not stand before their enemies. 
They began to fly; the Philistines pursued them, 
and all along the sides of Mount Gilboa they fell 
down slain. By and by Saul’s three sons were 
slain—Abinidab and Melchisua, and Jonathan, the 
eldest, whom David loved so much. Saul himself 
was sorely wounded by the archers, who shot their 
arrows at him; and presently, when he knew he 
could not escape, he bade his armor-bearer kill him, 
lest he should fall into the hands of the Philistines 
and be cruelly treated. The armor-bearer was 
afraid to kill his master, so Saul took his sword 
and killed himself. In those days this was consid- 
ered a brave thing for a soldier to do, rather than 
let his enemies have the triumph of killing him or 
taking him prisoner. On came the Philistines, and 
the people fled before them. Some rar to the cities 
on the other side of the valley, and across the river 
Jordan; and as the news came that Saul and his 
sons were dead, the people forsook the cities, and 
the Philistines came in to live there. That night, 
while they were feasting and rejoicing in the homes 
of the Israelites, the people who had fled were hid- 
ing in the dens and caves among the mountains, 
and Saul and his sons, with thousands of their men, 
were lying dead upon the battlefield. In the morn- 
ing, when the Philistines went out to take the 
armor of the dead soldiers, and the bracelets and 
ornaments of gold and silver which they wore, they 
found the dead king and his sons, and they rejoiced 
over them. ‘They sent Saul’s head and his armor 
through all their land with a messenger to tell the 
news of his death. They set up tablets to tell of 
the victory in the house of their idols, for they 
thought their gods had given them this triumph 
over the God of Israel. They put Saul’s armor in 
the house of Ashtaroth, one of their idols, and they 
fastened the bodies of Saul and his sons to the wall 
of Beth-shan, where every one-might see them. 

But when Saul was first anointed king, while he 
was guided and directed by the Spirit of God, he 
had done a very kind and brave deed in delivering 
the people of Jabesh-Gilead from their enemies, 
who had shut them up in their city and were going 
to put out their eyes. The people of the other 
cities were so much afraid that they did not dare 
go to their help, but only mourned and cried, until 
Saul came and compelled them to go and save their 
brethren and drive these cruel robbers clear out of 
the land. The people of Jabesh-Gilead never for 
got Saul’s help, and when they heard what had 
been done to him they went by night and carried 
away the bodies. They took them to their own 
city, held a solemn fast for seven days, and buried 
them under a tree. So the kindness that Saul had 
done brought kindness again to him. But neither 
his strength, nor his courage, nor his riches, nor any- 
thing upon which he depended, was of any avail to 
establish his kingdom when he turned away from 
the Lord and rejected his counsel. Saul was 
glad to have the Lord help him to get what 
he wanted, but he meant to have his own way 
whether the Lord would help him or not; and he 
thought he could succeed without that help. He 
did not say, as David did, “'Teach me thy way, O 
Lord ;” and he brought ruin upon himself and those 
whom he loved best. | 


THE TWO VOICES.’ 
By tHe Rev. Lyman 


‘* When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, that thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and the son 
of man, that thou visitest him ? 
For thou hast made him but little lower than the angels, 
and crownest him with glory and honor, 
And hast made him to have dominion over the works of 
thy hand ; thou hast put all things under his feet.”’ 
—Psa. viii., 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
oe these verses are intermingled the two voices of 
the soul of man, the two voices of the ages: the 
voice of one who is looking out upon external 
nature and listening to its message and deriving his 
experience therefrom ; and the voice of him who is 
looking within and listening to and interpreting 
the message that speaks within the soul. 
This psalm is generally accredited to David. We 
can easily imagine the circumstances out of which 
the experience sprang. He is lying on one of the 
1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning June 23, 


1889. Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the author 
for The Christian Union. Published by request. 


| Ings pulse through his soul. 


hillsides of Judea not far from his loved village of 
Bethlehem. The sheep are sleeping, but he, with a 
poet's soul, is wakeful; and as he lies there, and 
the sun sinks behind the western horizon, and the — 
golden glory fades from the west, and the stars 
appear one after another until the whole horizon is 
studded with the diamonds, great thoughts and feel- 
He, not knowing how 
great a universe this is, still feels the majesty and 
the grandeur of it, and in that hour his own little- 
ness ; and out of it springs this experience which he 
afterwards puts into verse. ‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of. thy hands, the moon and the 
stars that thou ordainest, what is man, that thou 


are mindful of him? or the son of man, that thou 


visitest him?” At some other time there comes in 
his soul the deeper consciousness of his own divine 
worth ; he sees, feels, realizes that God is his Father ; 
he realizes in his own divine sonship that irrepress- 
ible strength and majesty and might that are 
beyond all physical phenomena, and he sings the 
other song—“ Thou hast made him to have domin- 
ion, thou hast made him but a little lower than 
thyself.” The one of these voices is the voice of 
science, and the other is the voice of religion. The 
one is the voice that springs from a contemplation 
of external phenomena, and the other a voice that 
springs from the inward consciousness of the soul. 
The one comes through observation and reflection ; 
the other comes through quietude and meditation. 
They each have their place in the development of 
man and in the experience of man. Both are 
needed to the rounded and completed man. Either 
one alone leads to imperfection. If one simply 
looks at the heavens and the earth, he comes to 
have but little conception of man, of man’s char- 
acter, man’s capacity, man’s power. If he forgets 
the majesty of the universe of which he is a part, 
and meditates only on himself, his religion becomes 
egotistical; he worships himself, though he calls 
himself God ; his piety degenerates into a super- 
stition. It is, however, only one aspect of this 
experience that I wish to speak of this morning. 
Because we are living in a scientific age, in an age 
full of the contemplation of external things, I © 
wish to point out how a too exclusive contempla- 
tion of external phenomena, a too exclusive habit 
of scientific thinking, tends to belittling and ignoble © 
conceptions of man. If I consider only the heavens, 
the work of God’s fingers, and the stars, which he 
has ordained, I shall look with growing contempt 
upon myself and upon my fellows. 

1. In the first place, then, physical science, look- 
ing at the physical phenomena of life, makes its in- 
vestigation into the nature of man, analyzes him, 
traces the history of the individual from the begin- 
ning in embryology, finds that he has passed in the 
individual experience through all the successive | 
gradations of an evolutionary creation; by com- 
parative anatomy and physiology discovers that he 
belongs to the animal race, and to what part or 
class of the animal race he belongs; classifies him 
as a vertebrate and a mammal. And if then you 
ask science; having made this examination, whose 
son is man, the answer of the scientist is that he 
has been developed from a lower order of creation 
—he is a child of the ape. And then, if still fur- 
ther you ask science, “Is there nothing more to 
man than this, that he is a vertebrate, that he is a 
mammal, that he is a child of the ape,” science re- 
plies, ‘I can discover nothing more; this is all I 
know about him.” 

But when man looks into his own spirit, when he 
turns his eyes from the contemplation of the physi- 
cal organism which science alone can comprehend, 
when he looks within and says to himself, “Who 
and what art thou?” he hears another voice, he 
receives another testimony, he gets another, though 
not an inconsistent, witness. There is that in him 
which testifies to another origin than that which 
comes from the earth, earthy. He knows by the 
testimony of his own experience that he is not a 
clod, nor yet a mechanism, nor yet a mere animal. 
He finds in himself emotions, thoughts, experiences, 
aspirations, which link him to the divine; he 
learns that he is the offspring of God. 

Let us, if you please, lay aside the Bible this morn- 
ing as a divine and authenticated Revelation ; let 
us take it simply as the reflection and testimony of 
the most ancient experience of mankind. Let us, 
so reading it, look at the testimony of the first 
chapter of Genesis, that most ancient record of the 
creation of man. And, even if we do not regard 
the Bible as a divine, authentic, and authoritative 
revelation, it is interesting and instructive to see 
how in that earliest story of the creation of man 
these two voices commingle. “God made man of 
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the dust of the earth ”—that is the scientific state- 
ment; ‘and breathed into him the breath of life ” 
—that is the religious statement. And these two 
are harmonized and woven together in the one 
complex and united statement. Man, scientifically 
looked at through the outward sense, appears to be 
formed of some lower order, born of the very clods 
of the earth. Men have said, ironically, “ What, a 

child of an ape!” Well! I would as soon be a 
child of an ape as a child of a clod. And, physi- 
eally and animally and materially, Iam represented 
in the Bible as the child of a clod. And this is all 
that scientific examination and exploration can tell 
about me. But there is something more than the 
clod, something more than the animal, something 
more than the mechanism—there is breathed into 
me the breath of God; and that it is that makes 
me a child of God, that it is that makes us the off- 
spring of God. 

You and I are walking along a village road, and 
we come to a little cottage, and we say, “ Hello!” 
We wonder what this cottage is. A home. What 
has made it? The timber has come from Georgia; 
it is Georgia pine. The sills have come from 
Maine ; they are sills of oak. 
come from Haverstraw; they are clay of the 
Hudson. And we look within—perhaps through 
the open window—and the oil of the lamp, it has 
- come from the wells of Pennsylvania. And the 
carpet is woven of wool from the sheep’s back, of 
Ohio. Presently we hear a song rising, coming 
out from that home; we hear the voices of sons 
and daughters, father and mother, mingling in the 
evening devotions; we see repeated that picture 
which Burns has so beautifully painted in the 
“ Cottar’s Saturday Night.” Whence came those 
songs? Whence came that cry, “ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee, nearer to Thee”? Whence came the 
heart’s experience that answers to the open Bible? 
Whence came the love that links father and mother 
and son and daughter together in a bond that no 
brick and mortar could ever bind together? What 
makes the difference between this home and the 
prison where men are confined, bound together only 
by the brick and mortar and the Georgia pine and 
the Maine oak? Whence came the glad song, and 
the experience out of which the glad song came? 
They were not made of the clod; they were not 
made of the earth; they are not a part of the 
mechanism : they are the offspring of God. 

2. If we take the look at life, again, which only 
- natural science can give us; if, having contemplated 
the heavens and the earth and the stars, we ask 
ourselves—going no further in our contemplation— 
what is man? the answer comes back to us that 
man has a very limited sphere of knowledge—can- 
not know much. Science explores life with the 
telescope and with the microscope, and it brings 
back wonderful results from its exploration. It 
reaches out its hand, and it weighs the planets. It 
sends: its laboratory of exploration into the far-off 
worlds, and by the solar spectrum brings back to 
us the testimony as to what are their constituent 
elements. It puts the blazing worlds in the lab- 
oratory and analyzes them. But it cannot discern 
behind the veil of the simplest daisy a spirit of 
beauty. It examines the body, analyzes it, dissects 
it, tells you of what its nerves are made, its muscles 
are made, its blood corpuscles are made, tells you 
_ what are the elements that produce health or dis- 

ease, is keen to learn by what organ of the brain 
this thought is carried on or that thought, can begin 
to locate the will power and the motor powers. But 
it cannot discern anywhere in the human body love 
or hope or joy or sorrow. It looks into the grave 
with searching inquiry, but it sees nothing on the 
other side of it. It looks out into life with search- 
ing inquiry, but it can hear no voice except the 
voice that trembles on the air, see no vision save 
the vision that glances intheeye. And so it brings 
its message of agnosticism to us. Science says, “I 
have ransacked the universe, and I cannot know 
whether there is a God or not, and I cannot tell 
whether there is a soul or not. I can examine the 
pigment, and I can tell its constituent elements, 
but I cannot tell you whether the picture is beauti- 
ful or not. I can examine the tables of stone, and 
I can tell you when they were formed, and how 
_ they were formed, and what are the elements of 

their formation; but I cannot tell you why it is 
wrong to steal, and why it is wrong to lie.” 
- I do not object to science for beingagnostic. It is 
- agnostic. en science takes the stand upon the 
platform, “I know only whatI see; the rest I know 
not,” science is wise. But when it adds, “I know 
all that can be known, and therefore you must be 
agnostic,” then I protest. When it declares, as 


The brick have 


Professor Huxley declares in a recent article in the 
‘“‘ Nineteenth Century ”—I quote the spirit, not the 
words—“ It is immoral to claim certainty for any 
truth which cannot be logically demonstrated,” I 
protest. ‘The highest and divinest truths cannot be 
logically demonstrated. Logic is not the only win- 
dow of the soul. Through it we see much; but 
there are many things we do not see through logic. 
We must look out of other windows also. Science 
comes in with me to such a building as this, and 
science and [ listen together to the music of the 
organ. The organist has contrived to conceal 
himself, and we cannot see him. We are not 
allowed to go up in the gallery, examine, and find 
if he is there. And science says, “ You cannot tell 
whether there is any organist there or not; per- 
haps that music is just ground out by machinery.” 
I reply, “I am not much of a musician, but I 
have musical knowledge enough to know that there 
is a soul at that organ, and that there is no mechan- 
ism that can produce the music that is pealing 
through those pipes.” I went down yesterday after- 
noon to Coney Island ; at first we went to Brighton 
Beach, and sat in the afternoon in the pavilion and 
heard the wondrous music that came up from 
Seidl’s orchestra while he directed it. Then we 
went over to West Brighton Beach, and listened to 
some other wonderful music that came from a great 
grinding organ. What is the difference between 
the two? A soul behind the one mechanism, and 
no soul behind the other. ‘Take these movements 
of the air and analyze them. Can you tell where 
the soul isfrom analyzing? Is there any mechan- 
ical demonstration that will point the difference ? 
The spirit feels the throb of the spirit. So you and 
I know that there is something in man which 
science does not know, cannot know; something 
else in the grasp of a friendly hand than the 
grip of muscle; something else in the glance of a 
loving eye than reflected light ; something else in 
the quick beating of the heart in hope or fear than 
physical palpitation. ‘Come, science, come with 
me and explain life to me. Look out on this long 
funeral procession that wends its way toward the 
cemetery, never, never ceasing, by day and by night. 
Tell me what it means.” “TI can analyze the tear, 
and tell you what its elements are. I can examine 
the corpse, and tell you what its characteristics 
are. But I do not know the sorrow that weighs 
on the hearts that are broken.” ‘ Come, science, 
come and look with me. What are these souls 
that are kneeling before Christ’s — in ten 
thousand homes, in villages and townsCand cities: 
with what are they wrestling? “I aio know.” 
‘Remorse for past sins.” ‘* What is remorse ’ 
I cannot analyze it with my microscope, nor 
test it in my laboratory, nor pound it in my 
mortar, nor try it with my scientific spectrum. 
I know nothing about remorse.” Unroof, then, 


the ten thousand churches and cathedrals this 


morning, and look down into the hearts of these 
worshiping people. Here they are gathered. 
“For what have you got together, worshipers ?” 
“To sing; to pray.” “Towhom?’ “To God.” 
‘“‘ Science, tell us where is God?” “Ido not see 
God ; I do not hear God; I do not touch God; I 
cannot analyze God; I cannot know God; it is 
impossible to know that there is a God.” And all 
the hearts in all these worshiping assemblies reply 
as with one voice, “We can see God; we can 
know God; we can feel the answering touch of 
God to our petition; we can feel the answering 
benediction of God to our praises; and we decline 
to believe that we are blind because you cannot 
see.” Understand me, I am not finding fault with 
science. I only find fault with the spirit which, 
declaring I cannot by logical processes discover 
certain truths, goes on to say no man can discern 
them by any other process. 

3. When this spirit of physical and materialistic 
research examines life and history and nature, its 
declaration is that man is in bondage to great laws 
and forces that are apparently omnipotent, and 
that man is the creature of heredity and circum- 
stance. He has what he has inherited plus educa- 
tion. He is a foot-ball kicked hither and yon by 
contending elements ; or, if his life be more peace- 
ful, he is a billiard-ball knocked hither and yon on 
a soft cushion by gentler implements ; but, in one 
case as in the other, whether hardly treated or well 
treated, driven where natural forces drive him: and 
freedom of the will is but a dream, a vision, an 
imagination. So far science. And then we look 
within, and we ask this other voice to tell us what 
its message is; and it answers in the words of old 
Sam Johnson: “ All logie is against the freedom 
of the will. We know we are free, and that’s the 


end on it.” We turn to our Bible again—if you 
please, not as an authoritative revelation, but as an 
expression of the highest experience of the human 
soul—and again we find this declaration: “Thou 
shalt have dominion over all things, and all things 
shall be beneath thy feet.” Laws are but the tools 
and instruments which the higher nature uses. 
Men are skeptical about the supernatural. Every 
one of us is himself a supernatural agent ; every one 
of us is above nature, superior to nature, mastering 
nature, using nature. Already we have put elec- 
tricity beneath our feet. Already we have put the 
laws of heat and light beneath our feet. And the 
law of gravitation and all natural forces, we take 
them as the carver takes the carving tool, and use 
them at our will, because we are something more 
than material, something more than physical; and 
because there is in us, as a knowledge that is more 
than physical, as an origin that is more than 
physical, so also a power that is more than physi- 
eal. All that David, perhaps, saw as put under the 
feet of men were the beasts of the field and the fish 
of the sea; but as humanity developed and grew 
more and more into the image and power of God, the 
natural forces came to be al.o under the control and 
dominion of man. And Christianity gives a glimpse 
and a suggestion of other times when greater powers 
shall be ours. In the New Testament we see One 
who, because he was both Son of man and Son 
of God, had all things under his feet. Disease was 
under his feet! Death was under his feet! And 
when this mysterious thing that we call life had 
gone out from the body, he called it back again. 
And when the mechanism of life had ceased, he 
started it up again. And then he said, “ Greater 
works than [ have done shall you do, because I go 
to my Father.” And one may stand to-day, and, 
taking that declaration, may look forward, with 
hope if not with confident expectation, to the time 
when there shall be power in the sons of man, be- 
cause they are also the sons of God, to summon 
back life when it has departed, to set again in — 
motion the stopped machinery of the human organ- 
ism—not, indeed, to restore the corrupted organism, 
not, indeed, to re-establish it when it has actually 
separated itself into its various parts, but to re- 
animate and revive that which has ceased, appar- 
ently, all its movements and its activities. 

4. More than the knowledge of God, more than 
the power of God, aie the holiness and character of 
God. The same spirit which, looking upon man 
simply through the physical atmosphere, simply 
looking at the material aspects of life, declares we 
can know nothing of the spiritual realm, and we 
are under the dominion of natural forces, also de- 
clares there is no hope of restoration, of redemp- 
tion; there is no forgiveness of sins; there is no 
uplifting into a divine atmosphere and a divine 
life of human character; the law is inexorable— 
‘‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die ;” and so when 
once that backward course has begun which ends 
in death, there is no recuperation, no recovery, no 
restoration. This is the voice that Positivism 
brings to us. This is its message and its gospel. 
The scientist looks out into the same sky into which 
David looked ; but it is not the same. He knows 


that all these straggling stars are globes and worlds. 


He knows that our little planetary system is but an 
insignificant speck in the rolling worlds that fill the 
universe. He knows that his largest telescope does 
not carry him to the boundaries of created worlds. 
He resolves the Milky Way into worlds, and still 
sees Milky Ways that might be resolved into other 
worlds if he had greater power of vision. He comes 
back to this globe, and it is but a speck of sand on 
the ocean beach, and he himself but an infinites- 
imal midge on that speck of sand, and he says, 
““ What is man, that thou art mindful of him ? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him? Is it 
reasonable to think that the God of such a universe 
as this should care for the welfare of such a little 
world as this and such a little insect as I am ?”’ 
And the answer is not to be found in the stars; it 
is not to be found in the telescopic revelations: it 
is to be found in the answering of the heart itself 
to its own questioning. In vain, when the fire 
burns in the mountain, do we go out and ask the 
fire for a God. It has no answer for us. In vain, 
when the storm hustles through the mountain, and 
cuts its broad swath as with a scythe through the 
trees, do we ask the tornado for God. It has no 
answer for us. In vain do we investigate the earth- 
quake when it shakes the solid earth and makes 
great gaps in the rocks on which we stand. ‘The 
earthquake has no answer for us. We must wait 
until the fire has passed by, the storm has passed 
by, the earthquake has passed by, and then listen— 
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listen. And the still, small voice that speaks within 
the soul says this: “ Thou art my child; I am not 
ignorant of thee.” Over against all that science 
cannot tell we put the witness of the soul that 
knows its own Father and in its own experience 
receives the impress of the Father’s love. 
Skepticism is not merely unbelief in the Bible ; 
it is not merely unbelief in God: it is unbelief in 
man. The spirit which looks only in the material 
universe for truth ends its quest with a belittling 
and a degrading conception of man. He is a ma- 
terial organism, or possibly a higher animal. He 
knows only the things which he sees, and the in- 
visible is unknown. He can have no certainty re- 
specting it. He is the prey and the slave of law— 
not its master. He is the son of the clod—not 
clothed with the possible righteousness of a redeem- 
ing God. Over against that I leave with you this 
morning that conception which comes not only from 
the Bible, but from all pious and devout hearts, at- 
tested by other religions as well as by the Chris- 
tian religion, attested by martyrdoms, attested by 
prayers, by worship, by home life and church life : 
Man is a child of God. Man has a power of di- 
rectly and immediately knowing God and walking 
with him and fellowshipping him. Man is get- 
ting, little by little, the very power of God. He is 
putting all material things beneath his feet, and 
having dominion over them. The son of man, he 
is the son of God also. And man, the offspring of 
God, knowing God, taking upon him the power of 
God, is yet, by the grace of God, to be clothed with 
God’s own righteousness, and to be crowned with 


honor and glory. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
THE WORD OUR LIGHT. 


(Psa. exix., 97-112.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


HE one topic with which this long Psalm deals 
T is The Law of God. To it are given various 
names, such as word, statutes, testimonies, precepts, 
commandments, etc. In its one hundred and seventy- 
six verses it applies the word to all the many rela- 
tions of life. The peculiarity of the Psalm is that 
it is divided into sections of eight verses each, and 
every verse in the same section commences with the 
same letter. Thus, in the passage 97-104, all the 
verses begin with the Hebrew letter that corresponds 
with our M; and in the section 105-112 every 
verse begins with what is our N. So the letters 
follow the order of the Hebrew alphabet. And the 
entire Psalm has been beautifully called “the 
Christian’s A B C of the praise and love, of the 
power and profit,of the Word of God.” Many 
emblems descriptive of the blessing of the Word are 
used, but none of them is more of a favorite than 
this. 

1. In speaking of the Bible as a light, he uses 
the word “lamp.” ‘That is, its light is a derived 
light. Jt simply reflects what shines in it from 
God. So, if we do not see God in the Word, it will 
not be light tous. The brightness of the Bible was 
so great because it was God’s word. Used merely, 
then, as a literary composition on the one side, or 
superstitiously used as a book apart from its truths 
or God’s presence, itisdead- 

2. It is evident, too, that this light is for a most 
practical purpose. God's word is not merely for 
study, nor to clear away cobwebs from the brain. 
It is practical—to guide our feet. This is the true 
use of the Bible. We are to go to it for light that 
we may see our way. It is to help uslive. And 
it is needless to say that this has been the great 
blessing of a prayerful perusal of the Word. When 
all is dark, what like its promises makes our way 
bright? When temptation comes, what like its 
commands recalls us to our duty ? (Prov. vi., 23.) 

3. This will show us the secret of a bright life. 
Not so much in its brightness for others, but for 
ourselves, is the thought. And it is particularly 
suggestive in that it implies that the Psalmist’s cir- 
cumstances were not in themselves very promising. 
All around was dark, but the light from God’s 
word streamed down where his feet were treading. 
After all, if we have light enough to take one step 
at a time, if God’s Word will irradiate just the little 
space at our feet when everything is uncertain and 
dark, what a mighty advantage! (Ps. xix., 8; Ps. 
exix., 1, 9, 30, 32, 35, 45.) 

4, But let us remember that it is not the Word 
of itself which becomes a light. Many hold the 
lamp of the Word, but it is unlighted, and their 
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way is as dark as if there were no light. Our love 
and obedience trims and lights the lamp. So, also, 
if we are blind, the lamp is of no use. Pray, what 
need does a man stone-blind have fora light? The 
man of God said this, because his eyes were open 
to behold wondrous things out of God’s law. The 
Bible is dull when we are dull. Our selfishness or 
rebellion or inconsistencies keep the Word from 
shining (Ps. cxix., 130, 174). ! | 

5. Just think what the world would be if it were 
traversed by millions of Christians with lamps shin- 
ing on their ways! This is God’s way of making 
the world bright. The love of God’s Word, our 
study of it, our practice of its precepts—this wiil 
make its glory increasingly clear upon our own 
life’s pathway, and will win others to use their own 
promises and commands and directions in like 
manner. | 

Daily Readings in the 119th Psalm: (1) Ps. 
exix., 1-24; (2) 25-48; (3) 49-72; (4): 73-96; 
(5) 97-120; (6) 121-144; (7) 145-176. : 


REST OR LABOR IN HEAVEN? 


By THE REv. SamueEL H. Virain. 


A FAVORITE thought of heaven is of a place 
of perfect rest, where not a wave of trouble 
shall roll across the peaceful breast, where all labor 
shall be forever ended, and an eternal repose fol- 
low the wearisome toils of earth. This world is 
marked by exhaustion, the next by recuperation. 
It is a painful thought to many that the curse of 
sin was, and continues to be, imposed labor; the 
only relief is found in the idea that, though to dig 
and in the sweat of his face eat his bread is the sad 
lot of man here, death will forever set him free from 
this disastrous burden. The change from labor to 
rest reconciles them to the change of worlds with 
its attendant pains and sorrows. Having for years 
sung * Oh! to be nothing, nothing,” they hope to 
enjoy the new song, | | 
“Oh ! to do nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie down and rest.” 


Many upon whom the cares of life have pressed 
heavily, whose bodies have grown tired with con- 
tinuous activity, anticipate their long-deferred rest 
with peculiar delight. The toil-worn woman, whose 
thin features and brilliant eyes bear witness to 
wakeful nights and busy days, dreams in her slender 
sleep of a long, eternal day unbroken by a single 


eall to effort of any kind. Many a prayer ends 


with the earnest cry for the everlasting rest of 
heaven. The Bible page is well thumbed at the 
passage, “They rest from their labors.” <‘ Peace- 
fully rest’”’ is sung at the funeral service by request. 
Strong men sometimes share this sentiment and 
utter it in bold words. Bishop Gilbert Haven 
labored abundantly, grew weary and worn, and, 
looking at his attractive heavenly home, said, “‘ After 
I have seen the Lord, I shall want to rest for the 
first thousand years with my head in the lap of 
my Mary.” 

“There is sweet rest in heaven” is the song 
that captures the spirit of the waiting disciple. 

The epitaph upon the stone of a poor woman “ as 
was eternally tired ’ would be appropriate to not a 
few: | 
“ Here lies a poor woman as always was tired, 

For she lived in a house whose help wasn’t hired. 

Her last words were, ‘ Friends, fare ye well ; I’m 

a-goin’ | 
To where there’s no bakin’, nor washin’, nor sewin’. 
Then grieve not, my friends, since from you I must 
sever 
For I’ll have a nice time doin’ nothin’ forever ! 


“¢QOh! everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat, there’s no washin’ o’ dishes ! 
And the courts with sweet anthems eternally ringin’, 
But havin’ no voice, I’ll get rid o’ the singin’ !’ 
She folded her hands with her latest endeavor, _ 
Crying, ‘ Nothin’, dear nothin’, sweet nothin’ for- 
ever. | 


That life brings serious burdens taxing the 
strength to the utmost, that sickness and suffering 
leave the whole being weary and weak, that 
watching and waiting create demands for repose, 
every one learns at an early age. Elasticity of 
spirit gives place to a heaviness that nothing can 
remove, buoyancy of life is forgotten as a personal 
experience, and the need of rest cannot be denied, 
much less can it be ridiculed. But in perfect 
health a single brief night’s rest restores the body 
to its wonted vigor, the mind to its happy employ. 
A brief vacation chases into oblivion the weariness 
of a year’s toil. An ocean voyage so rests the 
weary that they bound upon the land for the exer- 


cise of their refreshed powers, and return to duty 
as to the joy of life. | 3 
May there not be some error in our thought of - 
the need of the eternal rest? Might not a thou- 
sand years (unless as one day, and short at that) 
with the head in the lap of one beloved be purga- 
torial in its nature? | 
No joy is so keen as that which comes from toil 
adapted to the taste, capacity, and strength of the 
toiler. The song of a cheerful workman at his toil 
is the most stimulating music on earth. When days 
of sickness are over, and, with renewed vigor, busi- 
ness can be resumed, there is a delight in the new 
worker which cannot be disguised. It is only in 
sin and in weakness that labor is a burden and rest 
a necessity. ‘“* My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” was the Lord’s utterance that carried the 
curse into heaven, and into the divine nature, if the 
curse is in labor itself. The ennui of: long-con- 
tinued idleness is more distressing to a healthy per- 
son than the most oppressive work. Mental idle- 
ness leads to inactivity, frivolity, wreck. Physical 
idleness hastens to ruin. The vigorous enjoy the 
varied employments of life, and want only that 
rest that knits up the raveled 2dge. Rest is for 
ability to enjoy work by refreshing the working 
powers of the being. If, then, death shall usher 
us into perfect vigor, and, in continuous possession 
of all our powers, we feel the thrills of perfect 
health in unwearied and unwearying energies, the 
thought of rest will disappear, and we shall spring 
into the ranks of those who “rest not day nor 
night,” but serve with unremitting effort. 
Moreover, if the host of heaven, led by the 
mighty Master, ceaselessly send the fruits of their 
activity through the universe, how shall the inact- 
ive, resting spirit live in sympathy with them? 
If there is no night in heaven, how long the day 
must be te those who rest, who surely must wish 
for the gathering twilight and the earthly comforts 
of a good night’s sleep! No! weariness is left on 
earth, and glorious action charms in heaven. 
‘There must be work for us to do in heaven, 
Else that were a less blessed place than this ; 
The worthiest impulse to our earth-life given 
Must still be felt amid celestial bliss.” 


A strange book published in Boston in 1880 
attempted to answer what it called “the constant 
appeal of thoughtful minds for details and accurate 
delineations of life in the spirit world.” The result 
belittled the sublime thought of an eternal, spiritual 
life—and so will every endeavor to steal the 
secrets of Infinite Wisdom. We can have no definite 
knowledge of heaven’s employments. That they 
will be in harmony with the spirit’s best desires, 
there can be no question. There is no drudgery 
on high. Mathematics will not puzzle those who 
have stood their unused hour beside the college 
blackboard. “Some dreaded duty will not be the 
béte noire of every week. The service will be the joy 
of the Lord and the joy of the soul. Ina freshness 
of being that can exhale itself without exhaustion 
will every glad service be undertaken and per- 
formed. The work upon one’s spirit will be imme- 
diate and constant, for how much we need to know 
and to become! The superlative privileges cannot 
fail to inspire to an activity compared with which 
all earthly enterprise is sloth. Finer fancies than 
ever captivated on earth will stir the active thought. 
Nobler conceptions than ever were wrought into 
the majestic music of this world will win the soul 
to their expression. Grander ministries than have 
ever been imagined will move the sensitive soul to 
its supreme delight in service. There can be noth- 
ing to mar, to weaken, to disturb. Under such 
circumstances rest will lose its ordinary meaning, 
and labor become its synonym. Rest will be 
found in holy toil in heaven. 


Enoch walked with God for three hundred years. 
He walked the same rough road that wedo. Aye, 
it was rougher, for he had fewer to walk with him 
and keep him company. Religion was not fashion- 
able in those days. It was not considered respecta- 
ble then. And then there was very little light 
about him. He had to walk in darkness. He had 
no Bible to guide him as we have. He had no 
one’s experience to be a lamp unto his feet. He 
had no precepts piled up as we have. There was 
no Bethlehem for him. He knew of no manger, 
no cross of Calvary, no Christmas, and yet he 
walked with God his three hundred years steadily, 
continuously, without once turning aside. How 
ashamed of ourselves we ought to be to think that . 
Enoch should be more faithful than we with all our 
advantages! What an unworthy life we all lead! 
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News. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN ALASKA. 


By tHE Rev. Reven THoMAs. 


remarkable missionary, Mr. W. Duncan, now of 


Metlakahtla, Alaska, recently of Metlakahtla, Brit- 


ish Columbia. Those who would know more about this 
devoted man can find much information in a little 
book entitled “Stranger than Fiction.” For more 
than thirty years Mr. Duncan has lived heroically 
in the service of the Indians of British Colum- 
bia. Persecution, civil and ecclesiastical, of a kind 
that makes one’s heart ache, forced Mr. Duncan 
to seek a home for his Indians in Alaska. During 
his visit to Washington to ask permission of the 
President of the United States, it was my good 
fortune to meet Mr. Duncan. He came to Boston, 
and was induced to speak of his life-work to several 
assemblies of Christian people. Those who heard 
the story will never forget it. Noone can tell it 
but Mr. Duncan. The man himself is half the 
story. After seeing and hearing Mr. Duncan I re- 
alized as never before that the life of St. Paul was 
possible in this nineteenth century. I now write to 
ea)l the attention of the public to a great calamity 
which has overtaken this Indian community in 
their new home in Alaska. This letter from Mr. 
Dunean to his medical co-laborer, Dr. Bluett, who 
is now on a visit to Europe, will explain matters : 


My Dear Dr. Bluett: : 

I write you a hurried line and send it off at once 
with the hope it may be in time to catch the steamer 
at Tongas Narrows. I have to convey to you the 
sad intelligence that our saw-mill was burnt down, 
and everything in it consumed, last night, though I 
had George Usher employed as night watchman. 
It is a very sad calamity to us, but I can thank God 
that matters were not worse ; no one was hurt, and, 
the night being calm, the fire did not spread to the 
houses near the mill, as I feared at first it would. 
Our cannery orders are only about one-third com- 
pleted, though we had a large quantity of boxes 
ready for delivery, and were expecting the Loring 
steamer yesterday to take a load away. We were 
busy building our second boarding-school, but the 
work will have to stop, as we shall have no mate- 
rial to work with. 

I have not yet deeided what to do, but I am 
thinking I must go to Portland to try and get some 
financial aid, as my means will not permit me to 
undertake the erection of another mill. 


Our loss is total. I calculate it to be about 
$12,000, besides the blow it will be to our prog- 


ress if we cannot succeed in erecting another mill. 
In the midst of all this trouble, however, I can 
truly say, with Job, “The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 

Yours very faithfully, Wriiit1am Duncan. 

I feel sure that there are Christian friends who 
need only to know of this sore calamity to a people 
to whom so many calamities have come in order to 
be willing to contribute something towaid a fund 

-for the help of this most remarkable body of men. 
Mr. Dancan now has about 900 Indians under 
his care. 
ployed to lead them out of savagery into a condi- 
tion of self-government, industry, and co-operation. 
A more thoroughly Christianized community it 
would be difficult to find. In old Metlakahtla they 

constituted a most thriving and peaceful village 
community. They built and owned their own 
houses, stores, saw-mills, canning factories, schools, 
and a church, capable of holding 1,000 people, 
which they had built with their own hands. But 
these people were not “ persons” in the eyes of the 
law. Their lands were needed by others, and one 
_ dark morning they awoke to find themselves virt- 
ually robbed and ruined. When they resolved to 
emigrate to Alaska they were not allowed to trans- 
port anything. The results of their years of in- 
dustry were gone. But on new territory they began 
with resolute hearts under their beloved leader. 

More ought to be known about Mr. Duncan and his 

Indians. He has solved the great Indian problem. 

If this calamity should call the attention of sympa- 

thetic and humane people to this heroic soul, good 
will come out of evil. ae 
Contributions may be sent to the Hon. E. I. 

Thomas, Sears Building, Boston, Mass., who will 

act as treasurer, or to myself for him. 


OME of your readers will have heard of the 


He has been the agent God has em- 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
—The Rev. D. H. Moore, of Denver, has been elected 


editor of the “ Western Christian Advocate,” to suc- 
ceed the late Rev. Dr. Bayliss. 

—wWilliam C. Allison, car-builder, of Philadelphia, 
it is stated, has offered to give Dickson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa., $20,000 if before October 1 next $80,000 in 
addition is raised. | 

—A committee of the Euglish Presbyterian Church 
is considering the question of compiling a catechism 
for the Sunday-schools simpler than the Shorter Cate- 
chism and introductory to that compendium. 

—The Northwestern Conference of the African 
Methodist Church at Milwaukee last week adopted an 
elaborate report advising a general exodus of negroes 
from the South to the Northwest. Murder and dis- 
franchisement are charged to be the rule at the South, 


and the exodus is recommended as a remedy. 


—The Young People’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor of this State propose to hold a great convention 
at Saratoga, October 22 and 23. The Rev. Drs. R. R. 
Meredith, W. R. Taylor, F. E. Clark, A. F. Schauffler, 
H. C. Farrar, and many others will take part. There 
are more than fifteen hundred branches of the Society 
in this State, having ninety thousand members. It is 
expected that fifteen hundred delegates will be present. 

—The First Congregational Church of Yarmouth, 
Mass., the Rev. J. W. Dodge, pastor, observed the 
250th anniversary of its organization with appropriate 
ceremonies on Sunday of last week. The pastor de- 
livered a historical address. The First Society has 
had four houses of worship during the two and one- 
half centuries of its existence, and ten societies in 
Yarmouth and Dennis have grown out of the mother 
church. 

—Speaking of London, Cardinal Manning says: 
‘“‘There are four millions of living and dying and dead 
souls. And if every church or chapel or place of wor- 
ship of every sort and kind were filled three times 
to the full on every Lord’s Day, they could not con- 


tain more than about 1,500,000. There must be, there- 


fore, 2,500,000 who never can physically set their feet 
in any place of divine worship or any place where the 
name and existence of God are recognized.” 

—A new church called the Lenox Avenue Union 
Church was opened in Arthur Hall, Lenox Avenue and 
127th Street, this city, last Sunday. This is the first 
Harlem branch of the body called Disciples of 
Christ, now numbering about 900,000 in the United 
States alone, and of which President Garfield was a 
member. There are two other churches of this denom- 
ination in the city, and this one is to meet the re- 
quirements of several families of this faith who live 
in Harlem. The pastor is the Rev. James M. Phili- 
putt, D.D. | 

—A circular has been issued by the Committee of 
Arrangements for the eightieth annual meeting of the 
American Board, to be held at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, in this city, October 15-18. The circular states 
that, in accordance with the recent vote of the Board, 
entertainment will be given most cordially to the fol- 
lowing classes of persons: missionaries and assistant 
missionaries of the Board, theological students, officers 
of the Board and of the Woman’s Boards, and corpo- 
rate members and their wives. Full information in 
regard to reduced railroad rates, entertainment, etc., 
can be obtained by addressing the Rev. C. H. Daniels, 
Secretary, 39 Bible House, New York City. 

—Albany City Missionaries Dooly and Simms have 
been conducting midsummer tent services at the north 
and south parts of the city. The attendance has been 
excellent and much interest shown. Many asked for 
prayer or signed the temperance pledge. The north 
end is largely Catholic, and several attempts were made 
to disturb the meetings, but good management pre- 
vented it. The south end is more largely German Lu- 
theran, and good order prevailed. A weekly neighbor- 
hood prayer-meeting is one of the fruits of the three 
weeks’ service in Knox Street, and good results are 
expected from the Sloan Street meetings. Mr. Dooly 
came here last fall from New York, where he had a 
long experience in mission work. 

—The First Congregational Church of Stratford, 
Conn., celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding last Thursday. Three services 
were held, and among the interesting features were the 
reading of letters from the descendants of original mem- 
bers and of greetings from the sixteen churches which 
are offshoots—children and grandchildren, so to speak 
—of the Stratford church. Among the ancient relics 
exhibited were specimens of old hymn-books, a bass 
viol that was used to assist in the melody of choirs long 
since resting in their graves, a pen-and-ink map of 
Hartford over two hundred years old, several foot stoves 
that were used to keep warm the feet of church-going 
maidens and grandmothers, Parson Wetmore’s punch- 
bowl, acommunion table almost two hundred years old, 
and psalm-books with big square notes. 

—The Charity Organization Society, the National 
Prison Association, the Hahnemann Hospital, and the 
other benevolent and _ religious societies remem- 
bered in the will of the late Miss Leonora Sophia 
Bolles, of Astoria, who died in Santa Barbara, Cal., in 
February last, have received the amounts bequeathed 
to them. It will be remembered that these bequests 
were invalid because the will was executed within two 
months of the time of her death; but, notwithstanding, 
~~ heirs-at-law very generously directed them to be 
paid. 
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—The old and beautiful town of Guilford, Conn., on 
Sunday began a three days’ celebration of its 250th 
apniversary. In the morning the exercises where held 
in the Congregational church at Madison, which was 
part of the original town, where Dr. Webb, of that 
town, read an original poem, “ The Puritan Sabbath,” 
and the Rev. J. A. Gallup delivered an address on 
“The Ecclesiastical History of East Guilford.” In 
the afternoon exercises were held at the Guilford 
Congregational church, where a historical sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. C. L. Kitchen, of New 
Haven. 

—Exceedingly interesting ceremonies were held last 
Thursday on the old William Tennant farm in Bucks 
County, Pa., where the Old Log College, the first Pres- 
byterian school in this country, was established in 1726. 
Near by stands a church whose society antedates the 
old college by twelve years. The exercises included a 
paper by the Rev. D. K. Turner describing the found- 
ing of the Log College, an address on “Log College 
Evangelists ” by the Rev. Dr. R. M. Patterson, editor 
of the “Presbyterian,” and one from the Rev. Dr. 
Murray, Dean of Princeton College, who took the place 
of President Patton, of Princeton, who was unable to 
be present owing to the death of his son. President 
Harrison was present, incompany with Secretary Wana- 
maker and Governor Beaver. He was enthusiastically 
received, and made a short extempore address. 


CANADA ITEMS. 


—The Rev. Dr. Sutherland, Missionary Secretary, 
has just returned from Japan, where he formed the 
Missions of the Methodist Church of Canada into a 
conference. He was greatly pleased with his visit, and 
is hopeful that all the Methodist missions in that coun- 
try will soon be united into one independent church, 
without any foreign jurisdiction. 

—The Synod of the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
recently held in Ottawa. Bishop Fallows, of Chicago, 
presided. It was resolved to make certain alterations 
in the Prayer Book, as the dropping of the word 
“priest,” and all reference to the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. Some alterations were also made _ in 
what are known as the offices of the church and the 
ordination and consecration ceremonies. Pressing de- 
mands were made for ministers, and the state of the 
Church was generally considered good. 

—The Rev. Robert Burnet, D.D., a highly esteemed 
Presbyterian clergyman, recently died very suddenly. 
He had lived in retirement a few years. For many 
years he was pastor in Hamilton City, where he was in- 
terred. He was extensively known as a successful hor- 
ticulturist and floriculturist. 

—The Governor-General, Lord Stanley, has given 
great offense to many citizens by the discourteous man- 
ner in which he treated the Protestant delegation, con- 
sisting of sixty-five gentlemen, clergymen and others, 
who laid before him a petition five hundred feet long, 
inscribed with thousands of names, representing per- 
sons of various political parties and mem 2 Lord Stan- 
ley refused the prayer of the memorialists to veto the 
Jesuit act, or lay the matter before the Supreme Court, 
or present the petition to her Majesty’s Privy Conneil. 

—A new parish has been instituted at the east end 
of Toronto by the Anglican Church. A new church 
will soon be erected, costing $25,000, about one-half 
of which has been subscribed. A Methodist church is 
being rebuilt in the same locality, which will make the 
third edifice that has occupied the same site. The 
corner-stone of a new Methodist church was also laid 
last week in the northwest part of the city, which is 
becoming thickly populated. 

—A ladies’ college in connection with the Presby- 
terian Church has_ been established in Bloor Street, 


“Toronto. 


—A Home for the Indians has been established in 
Manitoba, under the patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Rupert’s Land. The Dominion Government has granted 
$8,000 for buildings and $4,000 for equipment, with a 
certain amount per head for those instructed. The 
institution is named ‘“ Washakada,” which means 
‘good to Indians.” It is intended to start another 
school shortly at Medicine Hat. 

—The Methodist Book-Room, which was established 
fifty years ago in Toronto, has just been sold for a 
good sum. An establishment has been formed in 
another part of the city, which will consist of book- 
room, printing office, rooms for missionary and other 
departments of church work, besides several offices 
which will be rented. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 


Important State Conventions of the Christian Endeav- 
or Societies will be held in Maine, at Bath, September 
24 and 25; in [owa, at Des Moines, September 25 to 
27; in New York, at Saratoga, October 22 and 23; 
in Massachusetts, at Fitchburg, October 23 and 24; in 
New Hampshire, at Concord, October 23; in Ne- 
braska, at Fremont, October 4 to 6; in New Jersey, 
at Jersey City, October 23; in Missouri, at Sedalia, 
November 8 to 10; and in Vermont, at Rutland, 
October 30 and 31. Many other States will hold their 
annual meetings a little later. These State Conventions 
in the past have been meetings of exceptional interest 
and power, and have brought together great throngs of 
young people who are addressed by the most eminent 
clergymen and laymen of all denominations. This 
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year, with the largely increased number of Societies, the 
State Conventions promise to be of greater interest 
than ever. | 


The Rev. S. W. Adriance, who has recently returned 
from Missouri, where he delivered a series of four lect- 
ures on the Christian Endeavor movement, at the 
Summer Assembly of the Cumberland Presbyterians, 
reports great interest in the Society in that denomina- 
tion and throughout all that section of the country. 
The fact that the next National Convention is to be 
held in St. Louis, a decision which gives universal satis- 
faction, has awakened a new enthusiasm for the work 
in the Southwest. St. Louis is already a stronghold 
of the Societies, and the young men of that city have 
resolved to make the Convention of 1890 the best ever 


held. 
ODD CUSTOMS OF LONDON CHURCHES. 


There are many curious antique observances in the 
old churches of the London city proper, which, as our 
readers know, comprises only a small part, and that the 
most ancient, of the great metropolis. In some of 
these churches, says the London “ Standard,” there are 
sermons preached upon special occasions for the origin 
of many of which we must go back a long way in his- 
tory ; and there are customs practiced in connection 
with them of which in many cases the origin is abso- 
iutely unknown. On St. Paul’s Day, for instance, a 
sermon has been preached in St. Sepulchre’s, Newgate, 
since Paul Jervis ordained it in 1717, on “ The Excel- 
lence of the Liturgy of the Church of England,” and, 
in addition, enough of money was left to pay the preach- 
er forty shillings, certain sums to curate and clerk, 
twenty shillings each to the ten poorest householders 
of the Smithfield quarter of St. Sepulchre’s parish, four 
pounds to the treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and the residue of yearly rents and profits to be divided 
among such poor of the parish as attend the sermon. 
Money was also provided for a dinner in the evening, 
at which the vicar, clergy, church-wardens, and common 
councilmen of the precinct attended, but we believe this 
portion has been diverted. 

Aguin, to this day, on Maundy Thursday twenty-one 
widows -visit an ancient tomb in the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, and pick up twenty- 
one new sixpences from off it—a custom which has been 
observed for over four hundred years. On the same 
day, until quite recently, the sixty youngest blue-coat 
boys used to assemble in a Lombard Street church and 
receive a new penny and a bag of raisins according to 
the will of Peter Symonds, who died in 1568 ; and at 
Easter the boys of the same school, which comes in for 
a goodly snare of the old citizen charity, hear the Spital 
sermon, and afterwards proceed to the Mansion House. 
On Whit-Sunday the officials of the Skinners’ Company 
proceed in state from their hall to hear a sermon in the 
Church of St. Antholin. On Whit-Monday is the 
famous Flower Sermon at the Church of St. Catharine 
Cree, Leadenhall Street, and on Whit-Tuesday is still 
preached, at the Church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in 
accordance with the will of Thomas Fairchild, gar- 
dener, who died in 1728, and left twenty-eight pounds 
for the purpose, a sermon on “ The certainty of resur- 
rection from the dead, as shown by the changes in the 
operations of the animal and vegetable kingdom.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Daniel W. Havens died at East Haven, Conn., on Au- 
gust 31. He had been pastor of the First Church of that 
town for thirty years previous to 1877, when he resigned. 

—c. B. Wood. of Bedford, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. C. Rosenberger was installed as pastor of the church 
in Mitchellville, Ia., on August 9. 

—J. P. Hutchinson has received a call to Olney, II... 

—C€. N. Seymour, of Tolland, Conn., has resigned. 

—Morris Holman died recently at Antrim, N. H., at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

—J. T. Blanchard acéepts a call from Webster City, Ia. 

—C. M. Westlake accepts a call to Manistee, Mich. 

—William Blackwell accepts a call to Seward, II. 

—J. M. Merrill accepts a call to Ashland, Ia. 

—J. P. Newell, of Litchfield, N. H., resigns on account of 
ill health. 

—A. C. Pettingill accepts a call to St. Cloud, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—N,. P. Hillis, of Peoria, Ill., has received a call from the 
First Church of Evanston. e 
—H. Wheaton, of Mansfield, [1l., has resigned. 
—J.C. Burke has received a call from Bethany Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
—G. W. Baxter has received a call from Gilman, III. 
—James R. Campbell has received a call from Snow Hil), 


Md. 
—A. McMann accepts a call to Pittsburg, Kan. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 
—John Henry Hobart, D.D., died at Fishkill-on-Hudson, 


Y., on August 31, at the age of seventy-two. He was 
ordained a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1841, 
held many pastorates, among them being for fifteen years 
assistant minister of Trinity Church in this city, and had 
written much in church literature. 

— Lorenzo Bennett, for fifty years pastor of Christ 
Church, Guilford, Conn., and the oldest Episcopal clergyman 
in that State, died suddenly on September 2, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

W. A. Crankshaw accepts a call from the Second Univer- 
salist Church of East Cambridge, Mass. 

—J. W. Sutherland, formerly a Methodist minister, but 
for some years having no church relations, has accepted a 
call to the Congregational church of Webster Groves, Mo. 

—Tabor Knox has been elected pastor of the Fourth 
Reformed Church of Manayunk, N. Y. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


NATURAL RELIGION.! 


To the public generally Max Miiller is known as 
a philologist, and his theological speculations have 
been looked upon as the product of leisure moments, 
the incidents, if not the intellectual recreations, of ‘a 
life devoted to the study of the science of language. 
In the autobiographical sketch which constitutes a 
considerable portion of the first of his Gifford Lect- 
ures on the Science of Religion, he gives to his 
life a different interpretation. To himself he seems 
to have been primarily a philosopher, if not a theo- 
logian, and his study of language and ancient lit- 
erature to have been taken up as a necessary intro- 
duction to the science of thought and of religion. 
We say this seems to him to have been the 
case, we do not say that it is the case; because 
men are not always the best interpreters of their 
own life-work, or the best judges of their own real 
purposes, and, notwithstanding Professor Miiller’s 
interpretation of his mission, we are not quite sure 
that he is not first a philologist and only secondarily, 
if not incidentally, a theologian. However this 
may be, this volume has that interest which at- 
taches to the work of a great scholar in which he 
endeavors to sum up the results of a lifetime of 
study and thought; and that, he tells us, it is his en- 
deavor to do in this volume and the one or two vol- 
umes which are to succeed it. 
which enables him to do this is unprecedentedly 
broad ; one which we should like to see imitated at 
Yale, Harvard, or Cornell by some man of liberal 
purse and liberal mind. Religious foundations have 
been almost invariably created to teach some care- 
fully defined religious doctrine, which the teacher 
has been assumed by necessary implication to accept 


when he has not been required in terms to signify ‘ 


that acceptance, as at Andover or Princeton. Mr. 
Gifford’s bequest for the purpose of establishing a 
theological lectureship in each of the four cities 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. An- 
drews is, in this respect, quite unique. He explic- 
itly provides that ‘‘ the lecturers shall be subjected 
to no test of any kind, and shall not be required to 
take any oath or emit or subscribe any declaration 
of belief, or to make any promise of any kind ; they 


may be of any denomination whatever, or of no de- 
nomination at all (and many earnest and high- 


minded men prefer to belong to no ecclesiastical de- 
nomination); they may be of any religion or way 
of thinking, or, as is sometimes said, they may be 
of no religion, or they may be so-called skeptics or 
agnostics or free-thinkers, provided only that the 
‘patrons ’ will use diligence to secure that they be 
able, reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers of 
and earnest inquirers after truth.” Does the reader 
ask what is the object of such a chair—a chair to 
teach religion in general and yet no religion in par- 


ticular? The will answers this question: “I wish | 
THE “IMITATION OF CHRIST” IN RHYME.! 


astronomy or chemistry is, as astrictly natural sci- | 


Natural Theology to be treated by my lecturers as 


ence, the greatest of all possible sciences, indeed 
in one sense the only science.” Professor Miiller 
rightly calls the foundation of such a lectureship 
‘a sign, and a very important sign, of the times.” 
We have had mor ey ra‘sed to teach orthodoxy, and 
to teach heresy, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
to teach infidelity. Buta lectureship to treat the 
religious phenomena of human history as other phe- 
nomena are treated, to recognize religion as a fact 


and subject it to scientific examination, analysis, 


and exposition, requiring only that the lecturer be 
able and reverent, on the one hand no mere tradi- 
tionalist repeating what he has learned in the 
schools, and, on the other, no scoffer denying the 
reality of religion because some aspects of it tran- 
scend his understanding—this is indeed phenome- 
nal, and could hardly have existed in any other 
than a Protestant country, or any other age than 
the close of the nineteenth century. To us it is as 
happy an augury as to some of our readers it will 
doubtless seem a dangerous one ; to us as indicative 
of profound faith as to others it will appear to be a 
product of universal skepticism. | 

We shall not attempt to condense Professor 
Miiller’s philosophy of Natural Religion into a para- 
graph. This would be the more difficult since it is 
not easy to say in what class of philosophic thinkers 
he belongs. He is not a Positivist, and yet he 
holds that history demonstrates religion to be possi- 
ble without faith in or worship of a personal God, 


ore the University of Glasgow in 1 : iiller, 
K.M. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) ag 


The “ foundation” 


and appeals to Buddhism in support of this position. 
He apparently considers that all our knowledge is 
derived from the senses; yet he can hardly be 
called a sensationalist, since he also declares that 
sensation is meaningless without intuition to inter- _ 
pret it. He apparently regards language as essen- 
tial to thought; at least so we understand his some- 
what enigmatical declaration that “ thought is lan- 
guage minus sound, instead of language being, as is 
commonly supposed, thought plus sound ;” and yet 
he can hardly bea verbalist in his views of possible 
inspiration, or intercommunication between the 


Deity and men, since he elsewhere declares religion 


to be an experience, and leaves us at least to infer 
that it is or may be an experience transcending 
adequate expression. He holds a belief in the infi- 
nite to be necessitated by our recognition of the 
finite, the infinite being, in his conception, nearly 
equivalent to the indefinite or the beyond; and thus 
he approximates, if he does not exactly adopt, the 
Kantian hypothesis that belief in the infinite—and 
so in an underlying Cause—is rather a law of our 
nature than an intuition or spiritual perception. 
Yet he recognizes in the product of this law the 
“highest knowledge,” declaring that “it is religion 
in its truest sense which opens our eyes and makes 
us perceive the noumenal in the phenomenal, the 
supernatural in the natural, and thus changes the 
very veil of nature into a never-ceasing revelation 
of the Divine.” We do not mean, by putting 
these contrasts in close juxtaposition, to intimate 
that Professor Miiller is either vague or self- 
contradictory ; rather that he is at once compre- 
hensive and independent, able to recognize the vari- 
ous phases of truth, willing freely to state them, and 
not over-anxious to adjust them in a harmonious 
system. The book is somewhat unique in that it 
treats Natural Religion, not from the point of view 
of a study of natural phenomena—the common 
point of view in past treatises—but from that of 
human history and human language ; that is, it is 
psychological rather than physical, and therefore, 
as it seems to us, far more profound and real. It 
is critical, keenly critical, and occasionally polemi- 
cal, as in its replies to Professor Gruppe, the Ger- 
man Positivist and critic of Professor Miiller ; but, 
in the main, it is catholic and constructive. Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s breadth of view and spiritual per- 
ception are both illustrated by the definition of 
religion which he offers after a comparative sur- 
vey and a keen yet fair-minded criticism of other 
definitions : “ Religion consists in the perception of 
the infinite under such manifestations as are able 
to influence the moral character of man.” While 
not directly an attack upon sensationalism in 
philosophy, utilitarianism in ethics, or positivism in 
theology, we know scarcely any book better worth 
the careful study of the preacher and the teacher, 
who is able to do some thinking for himself, to pre- 
pare him to meet these prevalent and common 
forms of unreligious thought and life. 


How many living men know that Thomas A 


Kempis was the last of the mystics? In his little 
cell of the monastery of Mount St. Agnes, near 


Zwolle, in the Netherlands, with all Europe seeth- 


‘ing and feymenting about him with the leaven 


of the modern era, the Canon Regular of the Order 


of Saint Augustine, known in the world as Thomas 


Hammerlein, named in religion Brother Thomas 
from Kempen, calmly penned his deathless song of 
devotion, “The Imitation of Christ.” Yet “The 
Imitation of Christ” was not his name of his 
book. Thomas entitled it Musica Ecclesiastica, 
and the first book of the work is upon the Imita- 
tion of Church. While three Popes rent the Church 
with their schisms, while the Medicis in Florence 
were corrupting the faith and morals of the popu- 
lace, while the Ottoman Turks were falling upon 
the last remnant of the Byzantine Empire and the 
Crescent of Islam was being exalted above the 
matchless Temple of the Holy Wisdom which the 

eat Justinian had given to God, while the Hundred 
eons! War made the plains of Germany soak with 
human blood; while printing, which was going to 
revolutionize the world of thought, was being in- — 
vented, and Gutenburg and Faust and Schoeffer 
were printing the first books in Europe; while the 
Wars of the Roses were devastating fair England, 
and Charles the Bold was laying the foundations of 
the greatest empire the sun ever shone upon—in 


_1 Musica Ecclesiastica. The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 
Kempis, now for the first time set forth in Rhythmic Sentences, 
according to the original inten'ion of the Author. With a Preface 
by H. P. Liddon, D.D., LL.D., Canon and neellor of 
St. Paul’s. (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
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short, amid the stir and struggle and stress of the 
intense and vivid life of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, Thomas 4 Kempis calmly com- 
posed his great song for holy souls in the quiet of 
a holy peace. For many years tradition was the 
sole authority for the existence and authorship of 
Thomas, till Dr. Karl Hirsche, of Berlin, proved 
beyond doubt that the original autograph MS. of 
the Musica Ecclesiastica of Thomas 4 Kempis is 
that which is in the library of Brussels. 
refer the reader who cares to pursue this subject to 
Hirsche’s Prolegomena zu einer neuen Ausgabe der 
Imitatio Christi nach dem Autograph des Thomas 
von Kempen (Berlin, 1873), and to the text of the 
- Imitation which Dr. Hirsche has restored in form 
and fullness as Thomas himself wroteit. This was 
published in Berlin by Habel in the following year, 
and the two volumes leave little else to be said 
about the subject. | 

Not much is there to say about Thomas Ham- 
merlein. His life was the inner, soul-life which 
belongs to eternity while yet in time. All the 
commotion of the great world disturbed not the 
quiet of the mystic’s cell. He had come at the 
end of a long line of spiritual masters; Eckehart, 
Suso, Ruysbroek, Tauler, had just preceded him, 
and Jacob Béhme was to follow after. As one 
looks at the honest, broad Dutch face of “ Thomas 
Kempensis” in the old print of Max Vrintius, 
lying before us as we write, all the qualities of a 
spiritual master are evident. There is, in those 
lineaments, sweetness of temper, a strong calm, a 
slowness of passion, a concentration of purpose, 
and a contempt for the external accidents of life 
which belong to the character of an ascetic and 
religious mystic. But Brother Thomas was practi- 
cal, as his Flemish blood bade him. His Musica 
Keclesiastica was meant by him to be memorized 
and sung or recited as an incitement to devout life. 
For this reason he wrote it in rhythmical form, and 


the great charm and meaning were lost when it 


was printed as plain prose. There is a felicity of 
expression and gracefulness of diction in the origi- 
nal Latin which no English translation has repro- 
duced. This we say advisedly, with the latest 
translation before us. The author has had the 
right idea, but failed to carry it out. He takes 
unwarrantable liberties with the text under the 
pretext of not being “mercilessly literal.” In our 
opinion, he has in places thrown away both the 
sense and beauty of Thomas’s language by care- 
less and uncalled-for paraphrase. In other places 
his translation is both melodious and exact. We 
believe that he has done well in reversing the 
order of the third and fourth books, making the 
devout Exhortation to the Holy Communion to 
come third, as in the autograph MS. Why Dr. 
Hirsche in this departed from his pattern is hard 
to explain. It is certainly a pity that a writer who 
is capable of such excellent work as this anony- 
mous translator should have been willing to publish 
so uneven a translation. He has certainly done 
well in not attempting to rhyme the English 
verses, but surely it is a strange thing for him to say 
that these rhymes are “ more the result of the Latin 
inflexions than of any fixed intention.” Why, in the 
first book we counted 456 rhymes, in the fourth book 
there are apparently three times that, and as many 
in the third and the last! Can this be a fortu- 
itous result of Latin inflections? Brother Thomas 
probably ysed rhyme as he did rhythm, to make his 
book easier to memorize. One useful adjunct to 
an English translation would be a few notes of ref- 
erence. The Imitation (after all these centuries 
the world will never unlearn that name and call it 
Musica Kcclesiastica) often makes a citation fol- 
lowing the phrase, “ As it is written,” puzzling the 
_ reader. Now, these non-Biblical quotations al- 
ways occur at the end of a book. Toward the 
close of the first book he quotes from Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, St. Augustine’s Confessions, St. Ber- 
nard’s Sermons, from Abbot William, Ovid, and 
Seneca. A few notes, therefore, would be inter- 
esting and useful. We must not omit to con- 
gratulate the publishers upon the beautiful paper 
and printing of this book. | 


—--— 


It was formerly assumed that the family was the 
original form from which society was developed, and 
this theory was so easy to understand and so congenial 
with prevalent religious and juridical opinions that for 
along time no one thought of questioning it. But as 
we learned more of the primitive state of men both in 
our own times and in antiquity, and as the comparative 
method of investigation and induction came to be ap- 
plied, it was found that this “ Patriarchal Theory,” as 
it was called, must be received with modifications. 


The reconstruction of this theory was attempted by Sir 


We would . 


Henry Maine, whose conclusions at first excited ad- 

miration and afterward, from the radical, vehement 

dissent. Sir Henry was convinced that the family was 

the norm of society, and that the patria potestas, or the 

complete possession and unrestricted power of a father 

over his children, proved that the father was the head - 
of all kinship. Others, who had their eyes open to cus- 

toms of primitive men where children were traced by 

female line alone, objected to this. They cited the fa- 

mous decision of Pallas Athene in the case of Orestes, 

and the reasonings of Plato’s “ Republic.” They pointed 

to customs among races as far removed as the Eskimo 

and Ashantees. In point of fact, Sir Henry Maine did 

not go to the primitive state of men, but only to that 

state when they had written laws. At that stage 

possibly the patria potestas was in force beyond 

the city of Rome and the Asiatic Galate. Pro- 

fessor Starcke, whose work upon The Primitive Fam- 

ily, its Origin and Development (by C. N. Starcke, 

Ph.D. of the University of Copenhagen), which forms 

the latest volume of the International Scientific Series, 

takes a discreet and scientific course of treatment of 

the whole subject. The author frees himself entirely 

of a-priori theories and proceeds upon the inductive 

method. His conclusions are that the Patriarchal 

Theory in its first form cannot be accepted, and that 

the state, like the clan, is an assemblage of individuals 
and not of family groups which have been descended 

from any one ancestor, but that the family is an orig- 
inal institution and forms an indestructible unit. 
Whether the patriarchal or the matriarchal (if we may 
coin the phrase) system of kinship was original it 
seems impossible at present to decide, but evidence 

rather leans to the latter. It was a reversal of that 
condition which Sir Henry Maine found in the earliest 
Sanscrit Code, and in the vestiges of other Aryan juris- 
prudence. The Levirate system of the Hebrews points 
in another direction, and, for that matter, so does the 

Hindu Niyoga, if Sir Henry Maine could only have 
seen it. It must, therefore, be concluded that the 
theory that the state is a development from the family, 
and that the king is the successor of the father, is an 
unproved and improbable hypothesis. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) 


SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Theodore Child has two finely illustrated articles 
in the current Harper’s Magazine. The first reviews 
the work of American artists now on exhibition in 
Paris, giving nineteen ore gripes from the best among 
the pictures; the second is on ‘* Holy Moscow,” and 
records the rapid impressions of an experienced sight- 
seer in that unique city, together with anecdotes of 
Tolstoy and other famous men, the whole embellished 
by fifteen illustrations by M.de Thulstrup. A quaintly 
illustrated article by John Lillie on “ London Mock 
Parliaments” gives some curious glances at queer old 
debating societies in London taverns. An article of 
serious interest is that by M. Edmond de Pressensé, 
which recapitulates the history in this century of 
French Catholicism, the falling off of Gallicanism, the 
victory of Ultramontanism, and the present attitude of 
Church and State in France. Miss Woolson brings 
her serial, “Jupiter Lights,” to its close in a decidedly 
original and surprising way. Though it has been read 
with close attention and interest, we think it will 
hardly rank with her best work. Among the depart- 
ments there is nothing more readable than Mr. Curtis’s 
“word of affectionate remembrance ” about the lat 
John Gilbert 


We think that all readers will agree that the Sep- 
tember issue of the Century is one of the very best 
recently sent out. Mr. Kennan’s account of the tragic 
history of the Kara Political Prison is full of painfal 
interest ; Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s serial, “‘ The Old 
Bascom Place,” is delightful in its pictures of Southern 
life ; Mr. Cable tells another startling true story of 
the New Orleans of long ago; the sketch written by 
“An American Artist in Japan” is charmingly illus- 
trated by the author, Mr. Wores, who writes with full 
sympathy toward the artistic and «esthetic tastes of the 
Japanese ; the Lincoln installment has to do mainly 
with Lincoln’s re-election, and is accompanied by an 


article by Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court, on 


Chief-Justice Marshall, a strong portrait of whom 
serves as the frontispiece. A feature of unusual inter- 
est in this issue is a collection of letters written by 
British officers who had charge of Napoleon Bonaparte 
on his voyage of exile to Elba, or who saw and talked 
with him at St. Helena or on his voyage thither. The 
conversations related add distinctly to one’s ideas of 
Napoleon’s personality. 


The article in Scribner’s Magazine which is first in 
position is also first in readable qualities. It is a 
paper by Mr. Andrew Lang on that prince of story- 
tellers and good fellows, Alexandre Dumas. Mr. Lang 
writes with his invariable lightness of touch, is inspired 
by the most thorough liking for his subject, and pre- 
sents interesting and lide-keows facts about Dumas’s 
methods of work, system of collaboration, and personal 
life. A new serial by Mr. Harold Frederic begins; it 
is a romance of the Mohawk region in the time of the 
French and Indian wars. If one may judge from the 
first installment, it is superior to Mr. Frederic’s “‘ Seth’s 
Brother’s Wife,” which was greatly marred by its 
excess of dialect. Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson’s draw- 
ings accompanying his article “ Night Witchery ” are 


above the average of illustration of this magazine, 
which ean hardly be said of the other pictures. Other 
features of the number are Professor G. T. Ladd’s 
paper on “ The Fitting School,” another fishing article 
—this time on the Nepigon River fishing—a paper on 
“ Safety in Railroad Travel” by Mr. H. G. Prout, and 
an End Paper by Justin McCarthy. 

The Atlantic Monthly, though it has many short 
articles, hardly seems to us quite as readable as is its 
wont. Among the more important contributions we 
may note a sensible paper on the subject of Sunday 
labor by Mr. Charles Worcester Clark, one on the 
question of American control over the Isthmus Canal 
by Stuart F. Weld, pleasant outdoor sketches by Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Bradford Torrey, and a strikingly 
original short story by Harry P. Robinson. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A compilation of the most enjoyable letters of © 


Charles Dickens will soon be issued by the Scribners, 
in a style uniform with their handsome 16mo edition of 
Thackeray’s letters. 

—Among recent issues of the “ International Series ” 
of novels are, S. Baring Gould’s “The Pennycome- 
quicks,” Adeline Sargent’s “ Luck of the House,” and 
Dora Russell’s “ Jezebel’s Friends.” (New York : F. 
E. Lovell.) 

—Rider Haggard has agreed, says London “ World,” 
to write a book, to appear in 1891, about Queen Esther. 
In order to explore Assyria in search of topographical 
and archeological lore, he will leave England before 
the end of autumn. 

—The British Museum recently paid 37,000 marks 
for a remarkable Prayer Book that had been ordered 
by the late King Ludwig, of Bavaria, and which is 
adorned with copies of the decorations of the so-called 
“great church treasure.” 

—Reports from Paris say that the literary partner- 
ship of nearly half a century between the two Alsa- 
tian novelists, MM. Ereckmann and Chatrian, has been 
broken irrevocably. The quarrel has been going on 
for some time, and is ascribed to differences growing 
out of the returns for the plays which were taken from 
the stories. 

—Blackmore’s English publishers report that 20,000 
copies have been sold of the cheap edition of “ Lorna 
Doone ” within a fortnight. They will now bring out in 
cheap form Hardy’s “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 
Here is another indication that an international copy- 
right law would not make impossible cheap editions of 
popular books. 

—The library of a Manchester collector contains a 
copy of what is probably the smallest volume ever en- 
graved, printed, and bound. It measures 1.1 inch in 
height by .75 inch in width, contains 32 leaves or 64 
plates, is covered in crimson and gilt roan, and has gilt 
edges. It was published in “ Paris, at the Black Cat, 
82, Saint Denis Street.” ‘The contents of the book are 
entirely in French, and consist of eight chansonettes, 
each illustrated by a vignette. 

—Dr. Buckley tells a story in “The Christian Ad- 
vocate”” about his following Tennyson years ago 
through the Seuth Kensington Museum, hoping to hear 
him speak. Fortwo mortal hours and a half he did 
this without success. “ At last he made signs as if he 
were about to do so. Hoping to hear some criticism of 
a painting, we listened intently, and these memorable 
words fell from the lips of England’s Poet Laureate : 
‘You take care of the children while I go and get some 
beer.’ ” 

—Harper & Brothers issue in book form Mr. Walter 
Besant’s novel “The Children of Gibeon.” Though 
this book is not as well known as the author’s “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” there are not wanting 
many who think it superior to that book in its treat- 
ment of some phases of the labor question in East 
London, and it is little, if any, inferior to it as a work 
of fiction. The same publishers send us in paper Mr. 
R. M. Johnston’s “Ogeeghee Cross-Firings,” one of 
the most merry and characteristic stories of Georgia 
life which Mr. Johnston has written. 

—We have received from the Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society of Boston a neat 
box containing the six volumes of “‘ The Pilgrim Prize 
Series,” the result of the offering by the Society of 
two prizes for two manuscripts best suited for Sunday- 
school books. The successful competitors were Kather- 


ine Lee Bates and Caroline Atwater Mason (both, we © 


are pleased to say, contributors in the past to The 
Christian Union). Their stories are entitled, respect- 
ively, “Rose and Thorn” and “A Titled Maiden.” 
With them are associated four of the most worthy of 
‘the other competing manuscripts. We can recommend 
the series as eminently desirable for Sunday-schools. 
—Samuel Austin Allibone, LL.D., the author of the 
well-known “ Critical Dictionary of English Literature 


and British and American Authors,” died on Monday of © 


last week at Luzerne, Switzerland, at the age of seventy- 
three. The first volume of his dictionary was published 
thirty-five years ago, and the third was completed seven- 
teen years later. The entire work includes critical and 
biographical notices of more than 46,000 authors. Dr. 
Allibone also published an “ Alphabetical Index to the 
New Testament,” and several minor volumes, including 
books of quotation, tracts, handbooks, and indexes. For 
ten years he was in charge of the Lenox Library, 
but was compelled to resign in consequence of failing 
strength. 


| 
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FUGITiVE POEMS. 


THE KING’S DUST. 
By Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD. 


‘* Thou shalt die,”’ the priest said to the king. 
‘* Thou shalt vanish like the leaves of spring. 
Like the dust of any common thing 

One day thou upon the winds shalt blow !”’ 

‘** Nay, not so,’”’ the king said; ‘“‘ I shall stay 
While the great sun in the sky makes day ; 
Heaven and earth, when I[ do, pass away. 

In my tomb I wait till all things go !”’ 


Then ~% king died. And with myrrh and 
nar 
Washed with palm wine, swathed in linen 


ard, 
Rolled in naphtha gum, and under guard 
Of his steadfast tomb, they laid the king. 
Century fled to century ; still he lay 
Whole as when they hid him first away — 
Sooth, the priest had nothing more to say. 
He, it seemed, the king, knew everything. 


One day armies, with the tramp of doom, 
Overthrew the huge blocks of the tomb ; 
Arrowy sunbeams searched its chambered 
gloom ; | 

Bedouins camped about the sand-blown spot. 
Little Arabs, answering to their name, 
With a broken mummy fed the flame, 
~ Then a wind among the ashes came, 
Blew them lightly —and the king was not. 

| —[{St. Nicholas. 


GOOD-MORNING. 


‘* Good-morning, world !”’ On the window seat 
She balanced her two little timid feet, 


She clung with her dimpled hands, and stood 
Framed in like a picture of babyhood. 


The clambering vines hung low and green 
>Round the sunniest curls that e’er were seen, 


As she stood with beaity and light impearled, 
And bade ** Good-morning ”’ to all the world. 


** Good-morning,world !’’ and the great world 


ard ; 
Each rustling tree and each singing bird. 


The dancing flowers and the fields of grass 
Nodded and waved at the little lass ; 


And the far-off hills and the sky overhead 


Listened and beamed as the word was said ; 


And the old sun lifted his head and smiled— 
Good-morning, world!’ ‘* Good-morning, 
child !” -_[Woman’s Journal. 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


By Horativus Bonar. 


In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To make the music and the beauty needs 

A master’s touch, the seulptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with thy skillful hand; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie ! 


Spare a the stroke! Do with us as thou 
wilt ! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, 
marred ; 
Complete thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord! 
| —|[Selected. 


A QUERY. 


What would you do if you had a wee tease 

Asking you daily such questions as these : 

9 ee. does God simply turn down the 

ight 

Just when he guesses it’s time to be night ? 

Are flowers made out, of a buttertly’s wing ? 

Why do the trees put their clothes on in 
spring é 

And then when cold winter comes get all un- 
dressed ? 

How does the robin get blood on its breast ? 

Will Santa Claus answer that letter of Zeb’s ? 

Are bicycles made out of big spider-webs ? 

Does the man in the moon smoke while look- 
ing about ? 

And are the blue clouds just the smoke he 
puffs out ? 

And the stars—are they just the wee sparks 
he lets drop ? 

Do cat-tails grow up from—’’ But here I 
will stop 

And ask you again, will you tell, if you please, 

How would you answer such questions as 
these ? —[ Exchange. 


THE TAJ MAHAL BY MOONLIGHT. 
By Pacer 
Not purest marble from Carrara hewn 
Or Paros, not the everlasting snows 
On Himalaya’s primal peaks, nor those 
About the cone of Puji-yama strewn 
By April storms, not summer clouds at noon 
That drift across the blue or in repose 
Lie banked at even like aerial floes, 
Glisten more white than thou beneath the 
moon ! 
Thy pearly dome, and spires, and fretted 
walls, 4 
Upborne upon the terraced marble, seem— 
So full the magic flood of moonlight falls— 
To hang more lightly than the gossamer 
That floats at daybreak from the dreaming 


fir, | 
Self-poised in ether o’er a crystal stream ! 
—|{Spectator. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAMS 
SONS, 


NEW YORK s® LONDON, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


THE STORY OF THE HANSA 
TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. Being 
Volume XXYV. of the StoRY OF THE 
NArtTIONs series. Large 12mo, fully illus- 
trated, cloth extra, $1.50. | 


“There is scarcely a more remarkable chapter in 
history than that which deals with the trading alli- 
ance or association known as the Hanseatic League. 
. . + Though the League has disappeared, the benefi- 
cial results of its work survive to Europe, but they 
have become so completely a part of our daily life 
that we accept them as matters of course, and do not 
stop to inquire into their origin.’’—£ztract from 
Author’s Preface. 

** Unique in the series and unique in itself. ... Miss 
Zimmern’s work is .. Of unusual 
interest and value. . . . Thefirst English work cover- 
ing the ground.’’— Scotsman. 


KOREAN TALES. Compiled and 
Translated by Horace N. Allen, M.D., 
Secretary of the Legation of Korea. 12mo. 


** My object in writing this book was to correct the 
erroneous impression I have found somewhat preva- 
lent—that the Koreans were a semi-savage people. 
And, believing that the object couid best be accom- 
plished in displaying the thought, life, and habits of 
the people as portrayed in their native lore, I have 
made these translations, which, while they are so 
chosen as to cover various phases of life, are not to be 
considered as especially from 
Author’s Preface. 


CHRISTIAN THEISM: ITS 
CLAIMS AND SANCTIONS. By D. B. 
Purinton, LL.D., Vice-President of West 
Virginia University, and Professor of 
Metaphysics. 12mo, $1.75. 


Causal Arg 
bh Evolution and Christian Theism—IX. Immor- 
ity. 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEO- 
PLE. By Charles Whiting Baker. No. 
59 in the series of QUESTIONS OF THE 
Day. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


CuieF ContTents.—I. The Problem Presented—II. 
Trusts and Monopolies in Manufacturing Industries— 
IIL. Monopolies of Mineral Wealth—IV. Monopolies 
of Transportation and Communication—V. Municipal 
Monopolies—VI. Monopolies in Trade—VII. Monopo- 
lies Depending on the Government—VIII Monopolies 
in the Labor Market—IX Monopolies and Competi- 
tion in other Industries—X. The Theorv of Universal 
Competition—XI. The Law of Modern Competition. 


Fuli lists of Publications for the Autumn Season 
sent on application. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


Selected and arranged by HuNTINGTON 
SmitH. Comprising selections from a hun- 
dred authors from Franklin to well, 
chronologically arranged, with dates of 
births and deaths, index and table of con- 
tents. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; half calf, $3.50. 


JED. 
A Boy’s Adventure in the Army of ‘‘’61 
’65.””, By Warren LEE Goss, author of 
** A Soldier’s Story of Life in Andersonville 
Prison,” ete. Fully illustrated, 12mo0, $1.50. 


WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG 
NATURALISTS. 


From the French of Charles Beaugrand, by 
Davip SHarp, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Presi- 
dent of Entomological Society, London. 
8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Pictures of the Reign of Terror. By Lyp1ra 
Hoyr Pautmer. With 35 illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 


FAMOUS MEN OF SCIENCE. 


By Sarau K. Botton. Short biographi- 
cal sketches of Galileo, Newton, Linnzus, 
Cuvier, Humboldt, Audubon, Agassiz, Dar- 
win, Buckland, and others. Illustrated 
with 15 portraits. 12mo, $1.50. | 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 


Memoirs of Napoleon, 4 vols., 12mo, - $5 00 
Her Majesty’s Tower, 2 vols. in one, 
12mo,_ - - - - - 
Impressions of Russia, 12mo, : 
Cecil’s Knight. 12mo,_- - - 
Red Carl, 12mo, . - - 
A Happy Find, 12mo,_ - - - 
Her Only Brother, 12mo,_—- - 
Paying the Penalty, 12mo, - - 
Three Times Tried, 12mo, - - 
Scotch Caps, 12mo, - 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & C0, 


to 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THREE 


RECENT Books| 


— FOR— 


EARNEST READERS. 
SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


Sermons by LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
**Dr. Abbott’s sermons, we are sorry to say,... 


have “ore. by far, than we had expected to see in 


them of those qualities which made Mr. Beecher’s 
later ministry especially so pernicious in its main in- 
fluence and tendency.’’— Chicago Standard (Baptict), 


“Full of earnest and vigorous thought and are 
eminently stimulating. Even those who do not alto- 
gether agree with the author’s theological ire 
will find much to be admired here and little to be 
condemned.’’— Congregationalist, Boston. 


* Clear and compact, and palpitate with the infiu- 
ences of the time. . . . One cannot read these +ermuns 
without being impressei with the ability with which 
the subjects are handled, and with many glowing 
passage which are eminently spiritual and uplifting. 
—Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


LIVING QUESTIONS: 
Studies of Nature and Grace. By 


REN HATHAWAY. I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** We do not know to what denomination Mr. Hatha- 
way belongs, but his sympatnies are wide, his think- 
ing goes below the surface of things, and his diction 
is rich with the spoils of much reading.’’— The Critic, 

ew York. 


*‘No sermon is bizarre; every sermon is in a tru® 
sense original. The thoughts are those of a nineteenth 
century man taiking toa nineteenth century audience 
on nineteenth century themes.’’— Christian Union. 


**Eloquent. suggestive, and full of wholesome 
teaching.’’—Buffalo (N, Y.) Express. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 
Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. 


BRADFORD, D.D. Vellum cloth, $1. 


“*The sermons of such preachers are, like these, 
strong in the ethical appeal, direct in statement, 
based on evident reasons, made noble by an ardent 
faith in the worth of wan and the immanence of deity, 
and free from vainglory of scholastic casuistry. It is 
evident to the laical mind that a certain tend_r, seri- 
ous, humane spirit possesses men of this class, urging 
them to work for the good of man and the glory of 
God in nvbler fashion, broader ways, than purely 
metaphysical schemes can ever hope to instigate. ’’— 
Buston Post. 

** Rarely has there been published in this country a 
finer volumes of sermons, of sermons more worthy of 
publication, or better fitted to be ef actual helpful- 
ness to Christian thought and the spiritual hfe... , 
In respect alize of thought, spirit, style, and manner, 
they are adwirable.’’—7'he Advance, Chicago. 

**'We commend his volume heartily to those who 
desire to get an appreciative and wholly uncontro- 
versial interpretation of the Bible which God is writ- 
ing continuously in human hearts.’’— Christian Union. 


*.* Of any Bookseller, or, on rece of the price 
mailed by the Publishers, gis: 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


The World of Music 


has a prominent center at the publishing house of 

Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MOONY, a thoroughly good book by L. O. Emer- 
son. 192 pages, 125 tunes and Songs. and the Ele- 


ments. (60c.; $6 doz.), 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHO- 
VAH’S PRAISE, by L. O. Emerson. A grand 
good book, with 320 pages, 145 Hymn Tunes, 70 An- 
thems, Motets, and Chants, and 70 Songs and Glees. 
($1; $9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICH ARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD ($3); and of MASON & HOAD. 
LEY’S SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS ($3) 
and also commend very highly MASON’S TECH” 
NICAL EXERCISES (§2.50). 

Schools cannot do better than to ue SONG 


MANUAL, by L. O. Emerson, Book 1 (30c.; $3 | 


doz.), Book 2 (40c.; $4.20 doz.); and Book 3 (50c.; 
$4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MOONY (each 60c.; $6 doz.) 


Kindergarten Teachers use more and more 
-25), Or our 

ITTLE ONES ($2). 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE HARVEST HOME, 
A new Service, by H. P. MAIN. 

For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving. 
Consisting of povteture Selections and Songs written 
for this service. 16 pages. 

5 cents eath; $4.0 per 100. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BRROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. * NEW YORK. 


500,000 Copies Printed, 


[ADIES Hone 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
appears in a handsome new cover, 
and is greatly improved in every 
Way. 

WILL CARLETON contrib- 
utes a full-page illustrated 
poem, “If Our Old Clock 
Could Speak.” 

SUSAN COOLIDGE has writ- 
tena splendid story for the 
girls, treating of the modern 
style of “Coming Out.” It 
treats of a young girl with 
a fashionable mother, whose 
every desire and ambition was 
centered in the daughter's 
“coming out” into society. 


ROBERT J: BURDETTE con- 
’ tributes a splendid article on 

“The Handy Man,” humor-_ 
ous as ever, but sensible from 
beginning to end 

FELICIA HOLT’S article on 
“Vacation Flirtations’” 1s 
sensible and strong. 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
contributes a splendid article 
on “Inelegancies and Affec- 
tations of Speech.” 

A sensible article on “Mod- 
ern Divorces” deserves and 
should have a wide reading 
in these days of easy divorce. 

MARY BARRETT BROWN 
writes an instructive as well 
as interesting article on 
“English Home Life.” 

FASHIONS, Practical House- 
keeping, Flowers and House 
Plants, Talks With the Doc- 
tor, Children’s Page, etc., 
complete. 

On the news stands everywhere. 

10 Cents a copy. 


A three-months’ trial subscription 
may be had for only 25 cts., silver 
or stamps. 


pe 


5 


Curtis Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCRIBNE 


88 e character of the 

best English makes. es 

In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 

UNEQUALED. 

Hence the success and popularity. 

A sample card will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten cents. A. 8S. BARNES & CO, 

New York, Chic 


Political Economy. 


By Richard T. Ely. 


One-Half Leather Library Edition. Price, $1.50. 


A thoroughly American text-book The best text- 
book published for colleges and schools. A distin- 
guished authority writes: **I predict it will make au 
epoch in text-book writing.’’ 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ‘*The Life of Jesus the Christ.’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & C0., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


ConTents.—General Outline of the Subject—I. In- 
telligence in Nature; or, The Eutaxiological Argu- 
ment—II. Volition in Nature: or, The Teleological 
Argument—IlI. Personality of God; or, The Lutui- 
tive Argument—IV. The Goodness of God; or, The 
Monistic Argument—VI. The Infinity of God; or. 

AN 
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: 
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“‘He who builds according to every man’s advice will have 


a crooked house.”’ 
—From THE DANISH. 


rHE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


FOR OUR SUBSCRIBERS. : 
Removing the Table of Contents to the second 
page of the cover gives us an opportunity to intro- 
duce a new feature on this page—Our Subscribers’ 
Column. The explanation at the beginning will 


show you what we want you to write about—and it — 


_ covers almost everything. We expect you to make 
it so interesting that the editors will not get a hear- 
ing till your column is read. We cannot promise 
to print every good thing that comes in, but we will 
select the best and be thankful for all. 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


Perhaps you think there’s an odor of sentiment about 
that advertisement. I think so, too. I mean there 
should be. Don’t be afraid of that. You'll tind that 
the right sort of sentiment, even in, the most prosaic 
business, is sometimes saving grace. It’s like beauty 
in a stove ; it helps place the stove where it can doa 
stove’s work. 3 
* 

He’s steady and hard-working enough ; and, to hear 
his hoofs, you might think he was making two-fourteen 
time. But it’s a treadmill he’s tramping in. There’s 
no get-along to him. 

* 

His so-called success hasn’t helped him. His po- 
sition has advertised him, but there was nothing worth 
advertising. ‘Tue best reputation he ever had, he had 
before he had any. | 

* 
- More coal and more bellows is what we want now— 
that is, more fire, more enthusiasm. We may heat 
our irons everlastingly, but as long as they’re just un- 
der the welding point, we'll get no weld. 


Ah, there! Shep has a young woodchuck hors de 
combat. Let’s watch ’em a minute. Fun for us! but 


a life-or-death racket for the woodchuck. However, | 


he seems to know his business. He’s all right as long 
as he faces the music, and bristles and chatters his 
teeth. But let him turn tail a second, and he’d be 
worth only the price of his pelt. — 
Let him have the dry bones to rattle as he will. He 
can stock a museum if he likes. I’d rather have a 
Barnum show, with plenty of nife in it. 


* 

I don’t believe in half-issues. I dcn’t believe in 

going into the war unless we are prepared to stick it 

out to the end. But the time has come when we must 

attack, or be attacked. Don’t be afraid about ammuni- 

tion. That’s easier seen to by the light of camp-fires. 
* * 


I have great confidence in the aid that commercial 
colleges can lend to the business world; but when red- 
tapers fall into their hopper, red-tapers they drop. Of 
course, what a young man brings away with him is 
proportionate to what he carries in; but I do wish that 
education might reel out of them the red-tape that 

forms the winding-sheet of so many bookkeepers. 

If he weren’t so afraid of spending a dime, he’d earn 
a good many more dollars. He’s like the farmer whose 
economy consists in cutting down his manure bill. 

* 


His only idea of economy is beating somebody out of 
a fair profit. When he thinks he has done that, he 
thinks he has made a good trade. 
gets dosed with his own medicine. 


If I had to choose between a city and a country life, 
I'd swap for the latter; but it’s a proper combination 
of the two that rounds out the man. The merchant 
who never feels at home when off Broadway is ill pro- 
portioned somewhere. 3 
I never knew a man with so little catch-on to him. 
I'd lay a good wager that he could walk through a field 
of devil’s-lice without a louse sticking to his trousers. 
3 ~ 
In trying to help others, the difficulty of doing so 
should be no bar. ‘The fact is, the more difficulty the 
more need. The more rain, the more umbrella. The 
more fire, the more need of fire-pumps. 


Yes, the world progresses : but we too often have 
Accident by the hand instead of Law. That’s why we 
progress so slow, and sometimes backward. For in- 
stance, we need mightily to know the law which Cab- 
bage Ware took advantage of in developing his “ Mar- 
blehead Mammoth.” But he doesn’t, and nobody else 


theater. 


But he naturally. 


does. If we did, we might do it again. As it is, the 


cabbage stops at the point where Ware dropped it ; 


but the law goes on. 

The first principle of successful teaching in gar- 
den work is to give scholars an opportunity to try for’ 
themselves, to edee and, by this blundering, learn 
the need of instruction. That pulls the cotton out of 
their ears. 

He’s well-intentioned enough, I don’t doubt. But 
so is a stumbling horse. He’s liable all the same to 
send you flying over the dashboard. 


A UNIQUE THEATER CHECK. 


The curious customs of Japanese theaters are many, 


but the oddest of all is their system of return checks, 


as described in the following paragraph : 

The theaters of Japan begin in the morning and last 
until sundown. The audiences sit on the floor, and the 

ople are as much affected as children by the plays. 

hole families come and spend the entire day in the 
Some of them bring their provisions with 
them, and others have them served from the neighbor- 
ing tea-houses. In some theaters, when a person wishes 
to leave the hall and come back again, he is not given a 
return check, as with us. There is no passing of your 
ticket to newsboys in Japan. The doorkeeper takes 
hold of the right hand of the man going out and stamps 
on-his wrist the mark of the theater. When the play- 
goer returns he presents his wrist, the seal of the the- 
ater is shown, and he is admitted. It is a very simple 
and effective plan, but one which wouid doubtless be 
unpopular in America. 


OVERREACHED HIMSELF. 


English railways have the very sensible rule that 
passengers are not allowed to stand in the cars if any 
one objects thereto. The following incident of recent 
occurrence shows that it does not always pay to insist 
too strongly on one’s rights : 

‘‘ Will you kindly allow me to stand ?” asked a gen- 
tleman as he got intoa railway carriage, which car- 
riage already contained the specified number. 

‘“‘ Certainly not, sir !” exclaimed a passenger occupy- 
ing a corner seat near the door. ‘ The way these 
trains are overcrowded is shameful 

‘‘ As you appear to be the only person who objects to 
my presence,” replied the gentleman, “1 shall remain 
where I am.” 

: Then I shall call the guard and have you removed, 
sir. 

Suiting the action to the word, the aaereres as- 
senger rose, and, putting his head out of the window, 
vociferously demanded the guard. The new-comer 
saw his opportunity, and quietly slipped into the corner 
seat. 

‘“‘ One over the number,” said the new-comer to the 
guard, coolly. 

“ You must come out, sir! the train’s going on,” and 
without waiting for further explanation the guard 


pulled out the aggrieved passenger, who was left wildly 


gesticulating on the platform. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


$1,009 45 


ypecial Offer “For Introduction.” 


CuT THIS OUT AND SEND IT TO THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION $1. 


Luclosed please find $1 for trial sub- 
scription to The Christian Union for 


five months. 


Name. 


Post Gime 


Comme | 


Ste. 


Sept. 12, T1389. | 


‘by his arguments. 


OuR SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union proposes 
to offer to subscribers, in this column, an opportunity 
to frankly voice their individual opinions, thoughts, 
and tastes; and he now invites short letters, either 
of comment on the paper itself, criticism on special 
features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, 
drawn from experience or reading. 

Striking sayings noticed in new books or news- 
papers, practical hints on useful matters, records of 
observations in the field of natural history—in 
short, anything that is tersely and pithily put, and 
that promises to instruct, stimulate, or otherwise 
help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 


In the September number of the “ American Garden ” 
a correspondent makes a strong plea for the adoption 
of the apple blossom as our nationalemblem. Though 
this was not my first choice, I confess myself persuaded 
I would be glad to know The Chris- 
tian Union’s choice, and what rejoinder it has to make 


_to the claims for the apple blossom which this writer 


has set forth. 
A SIMPLE GREEK ORNAMENT. 


I wonder how many other subscribers of The Chris- 
tian Union are aware that the anthemion, which appears 
so frequently as an ornament in Greek architecture, is 
simply the cluster of buds of the common European 
honeysuckle (periclymemum). I only learned this fact 
during the present week. I find by experiment that 
their form has been conventionalized very little. The 
buds have merely to be spread apart, and they adapt 
themselves very neatly to fill any fan-shaped space. 

| S. O. 


FROGS AS PETS. 


I want to ask if any others of your readers have 
ever known frogs to submit to petting in the following 
manner: My nephew, seven years old, has frequently 
mentioned that he had a frog pet in the pond on the 
hillside. I didn’t pay much attention to his remarks, 
till last week [ happened to go to the pond with him 
and witnessed this pretty sight. 

Upon the appearance of the boy several of the frogs 
turned toward him. One of these he tickled with a 
stalk of grass, to the evident satisfaction of the frog, 
which afterwards made grabs at the grass and finally 
grasped it in his mouth so firmly that he was drawn 
time and again out of the water. He was quite willing 
to be touched lightly with the fingers, but declined to 
be taken into the hand. I have since discovered that 
all the frogs in this pond will submit to similar ma- 
neuvers on my part. It hardly seems possible that 
their tameness is the result of familiarity with human 
visitors, for the farm is occupied only six months in 
the year, and the pond is located a long distance from 
the road, on a side-hill where people seldom have oc- 
casion to pass. Is tickling to a frog what it is alleged 
to be to a trout ? H. 


INDOOR GAMES. 


Will you allow one of your admirers to add an item 
to the article on “ Indoor Amusements ” in your issue 
of August 22? And first, we call one of the games 
“Come as You Come,” the reply being, “ What do 
you come by ?” then the initial letter of some name is 
given out, and the company guess everything begin- 
ning with that letter, until the right word is found. 
One unfortunate gave out N ; the players guessed and 
guessed, and finally “ gave up,” to be told that it was 
nob, and that several were in the room, one on every 
door ! whereupon blank silence followed until a kindly 
friend suggested some other game. We have played 
Verbarium with great pleasure, dividing the company 
into two sections or sides. The word would be selected, 
and one minute allowed for each to write out all the 
words that could be made beginning with the first let- 
ter; then the second, third, ete., using only such let- 
ters as are to be found in the word chosen. At the ex- 
piration of each minute the words written were read ; 
those written by persons on both sides were crossed 
out as checking each other, while every word on one 
side and not-on the other counted for that side. 

One evening the word Congregationalists was given 
out ; being prolific in vowels, this is a capital word. 
My attention was called to the very long list that could 
be made, beginning with C, and they were afterwards 
set down in a little memorandum: book, where are now 
recorded 463 words beginning with C alone, none of 
them using plurals, and one of which is cat-o’-nine-tails, 
which takes every letter but three—o, g, and r—and is 
therefore almost an anagram. SUBSCRIBER. 


JUVENILE WIT. 


All the bright hopefuls do not live in the North, as 
the following incident related by a friend from Pen- 
sacola, Florida, will prove : 

‘‘ Mamma, what are we going to have for dessert ?” — 
was the customary remark of a young man of scarcely 
four summers before he had finished his first course. 
After impatient waiting, his favorite jelly appeared, 
which the young hopeful apostrophized as follows: * You 
may tremble, but we’s gwine to eat you all the same.” 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has been compar- 
atively easy at rates that shade those rul- 
ings last week. The banks still try to 
get four per cent. for call money, but 
have loaned fresh money during the week 
at 34 per cent., which has been the prin- 
cipal rate, holding the old call loans, as 
far as possible, at four per cent. The 
$21,000,000 and over that the Govern- 
ment has released in the purchase of 
bonds during the past two weeks has so 
changed the money condition as to elimi- 


parently, the brilliant outlook is taking 
effect on an increasing number of people, 
‘for the market is widening, and new in- 
_terests are being taken daily by many 
who have not been in the stock market 
for years. Boards are better and more 
in demand, with an unusual scarcity of 
good debentures to satisfy an invesment 
want. 
The bank statement is as followsh 


inate the question of money stringency 
from the probabilities of the commercial 
and financial situation for the autumn 


season. The sequel to this contest be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the syndicate who had accumulated bonds 
to supply the bids of the Government | 
proves that the resources of the Secretary 
for defeating any combination whose ob- 
ject is to make the former pay exorbi- 
tant prices for bonds, in order to avert a 
money stringency, are ample protection 
against such extortion. ‘The syndicate | 
found that tight money, or thrones 
tight money, forced it to part with its 
bond holdings at the Secretary’s fixed | 
rates. We shall probably hear no more’ 
of this Shylock. business on the part of 
a combination against the Government. 
which, if successful, might result in a’ 
financial pressure against commercial in-- 
terests. The marked feature is_ the. 
heavy increase in merchandise exports for 
the week fromthis port. Thecomparative 
figures are, for the week this year, $7,871,- 
301 ; for the week last year, $5,518,651. 
The figures for the port so far this year 
exhibit an increase of over $35,000,000 
over the same time for 1888. This in- 
crease has, thus far, been pretty evenly 
distributed through the months of the 
year, but the extraordinary movement in 
cereals now going on, and promised, will, 
it is estimated, make an extraordinary 
record of exports for the entire year. 

This movement is bound to change the 
complexion of sterling exchange rates. 
The Bank of England evidently antici- 
pates this change, for last week it raised 
its discount rate to three per cent. The 
confirmation of the reports about the par- 
tial failure of wheat crops in Russia and 
India doubtless is at the bottom of the 
present increased movement of cereals ; 
our Own crops, on the other hand, are so 
remarkable in their abundance that there 
is no doubt but that Europe must look to 
us for the great bulk of needed supply 
for 1889 and 90. If our wheat specula- 
tors will not raise the price to inordinate 
figures, our prosperity during the next 
twelve months amounts to a certainty. 
The reports of railway earnings continue 
to exhibit heavy increases ; the percent- 
age of such earnings is advancing from 
month to month, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuation of false reports from the Chi- 
cago bureau of news, and from the Chi- 
cago editors who echo these false reports 
concerning the cutting of rates and con- 
cerning the conditions of railway finances. 
It is enough to say, in reply to these 
manipulators and inventors of stories, that 
the net earnings of railways, as a rule, 
show a larger increase, in percentage, 
even, than the heavy gross earnings do ; 
which fact sufficiently refutes stories about 
ruinous business on the part of rail- 
roads ; the fact is, they are doing a 
profitable business. For instance, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Company, 
proper, shows net. earnings for July o 
$903,455, against $353,307 in July, 1888— 
and from J anuary to July the net earnings 
are $4,705,700, against $1,626,767 during 
the corresponding period in 1888. The 
ee lines show just about the same 
percentage of increase. The Milwaukee & 
. St. Paul Company shows gross earnings for 
the fourth week of August of $801,000 
against $708,610 the same week last 
year. Further comment than these figures 
above is not needed to demonstrate the 
unreliable character of much of the news 
from Chicago adverse to these facts. 
The stock market has finally cut loose 
from the influence that has been exerted 
over it during months by the bear con- 
tingent, aud has made an advance, this 
week (based on good buying for per- 
manent holding), of from two to five per 
cent., with a very strong undertone at the 
close. Now that the money doubt is 
cleared up, there has not been so clear a 
field for a genuine bull movement in 


Loans, i imcrease.............. 590,400 
Specie, increase............ 6,899,500 
Legal tenders, decrease..... 2,269,700 
Deposits, increase........ -- 172, 
serve, increase........... 41, 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $8,000,000. 
WALL STREET. 


MUNICIPAL 


To Net Investors 3-5-8 to 6 Per Cent. 


DA 58, 
VER, C 


@ « 


TY, KAN., 5s, 


0,000 JOHNSTOWN 
),000 EAST SA 
19 000 PIERRE, DAKOTA, 78, 
and other bonds equally desirable. 
Send for price lists. 
Municipal bonds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pay much better. 
WE TRANSACT A REGULAR BANK- 
‘ING BUSINESS. 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bankers, 


115 BROADWAY, New York. CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


P. C. HimeBAvUGH, Pres’t. 
W. H. Rosset, V.-P. & 


Authorized 
Paid-up Capital, - 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Histate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


T. H. Treas’r. 
Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


#100.000 
75,000 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


BS500, OOO. 


a Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under St State | 


and peparehion, and with perpetual succession, for the 
@ general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Adininistrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 
oepenpetonce solicited from parties desiring to 
Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security. for pam 3 payment of principal and 


First-Class 
MARKELL, President. 


. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


5 per cent. paid on time de ts. 

e safe investm ake” We kage money for 
interest. 

G. ELDER, Vice-President. 

james BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GUARANTY 


CAPITAL, 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


$250,000.00. 


Hon. A. H. . HORTON, Topeka, Kan., Pres. (Chief-Justice Kansas Supreme Court.) 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


POINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF INVESTORS. 


~ 


le foreclosure. 3. A committee of 


investors visits Kansas ear to examine o pane. 4, Fre uent exhibitions in New bai of farm prod- 
ucts from the sections where our loans are 5. y Bulletins giving full on about all 
mort gagesforsale. Ad fc Monthl Bulletin and Commi Report fo or 

A. RILEY, General Eastern eames, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] 
growing city in the Northwest, and it | , 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and gree pore experi- 
ence, without a single loss to inv rs, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
| onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUb, MINN. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 


investor. Address 
e B. CHANDLER, 
| SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Present address care The Christian Union, N. Y. 


Metorenes by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
New York City, Lockwood National 


Teak. San Antonio, Texas. 


Sh 


= 


OMPAN 
DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Bosion. 


A New England O 


Loans made on Irri- 8 uarters for 
gated Farms, not fo ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 | regarding 
of security. Colorado 
DOUB LY GUAR \NTEED. 


BSOLUTE S <CURITY, 


And yet an inco1 e of 
87 9\ 10° 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. | 


6% PUEBLO. Colorado. 6% 


can make gilt-edge loans at 
Trust deed on Brick 


HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo ; 


the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres. WM, O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Grano Forks Loan ano Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


e Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bon 


stocks as now for [three years, and, ap- 


N Broperty. Collections made, 


REAL ESTATE LOANS| 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 vert St., Sioun City, Ia. 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semf- 


Annual Interest to the Investor. 


Agents for OWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to | 


ranteed, sec 
at 40% We have notes secured as 


Gov. Job A. Cooper | 


YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask for information of E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


SAF ‘ES ) nal 
"Semi 
CLARK 


terest. by W. 
INVEST T CO., in sums = $200 and 
OF 
ALL Ample Capital. 
fer to the Congr 


. ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
oe ane and Interest Coupons MADE and 
TTED TO LENDER without 
BEST LOCATION IN THE 
Fifteen years’ experience, 
To Circular and 
INVESTM ENTS: references before you 
invest elsewhere. 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
HE 
GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— ESTABLISHED FirTgeen YEARS. — 
Tabor Block, Colo. 
Correspondence solicited from 1 vestors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned large, ny with absolute 
om. 


ence in Denver valuations. References: 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


THE.NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


2 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


can Boston. Fully 
paid semi-ann 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 


_ rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
: — r the bonds and interest are fully 
‘paid, 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 

Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


B, $697,547.50. 


H. 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. 


eal Estate Loans 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & C0, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Roo seve personal attention to the examination of 
Wal before POW cane. These loans can be had 
Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 

L HYDE & CO. +» New Yo rk. 


$400 
$ WYANDOTTE 
$100,000 NEW MEXICO COUNTY (various) 6s, 
OR 
TLL 
| af | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
j 


Sept. 12, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


A 6 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Is assured by buying the 
Real Estate DEBENTURE 
Bonps issued by The 
Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company of 
Middletown, Conn., Cap- 
ital paid, $600,000, in de- 
nominations from $100 


upwards. 


Apply for full information to 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, 
New York Agent, 
(with Gild:r, Farr & Co.), 
31 and 33 Broad Street. 


Cc. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FARGO Buy and sell COUNTY 


en of Dakota. Pay 
DAKOTA. 


per cent., according 

‘: the laws of Dakota. 

as a Government 

and wor one for the 

Red River Valley Aanne County. A regular in- 
} come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


TRAVEL. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
De Twentsche Bankve- 
nigin Amsterdam, Holland; ; B. W. 
Divdene in & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and — 
Transacts a gene 
Lends money 7 on yeoman note with New York or 
as colla secu 
Ww the fixed ry. charg ; also, as 
trar, sfer and oneal. Agent ‘tor NS) 
Cities, Raroads.” Towns, and other corporations, an 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon bonds ae in Sow 
York, 5 bn andelsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 


pons, and dividends. 
Negotiates State. City, neo and corporate loans. 


Garret A. Van oo John ‘D. Vermeule, 


Warner Van Nord John Van Voorhi 
Hooper C. Van Vora W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Geo. W. Van Siclen, 

. Van James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, 3. Va Van Wyck 
Henry W. Bookstaver, | Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 

m wd, George F. H 

. Van Viec anie 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 


JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co. 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$12,000,000 eee 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information } 
desired. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


are large dealers in Busin 
be ip po Properties, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of b ns and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have invested many thousands uf dol- 
lars for those who never saw the wg always with 
sotiatectton. and in almost every case ERY LARGE 
LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


1% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES, 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES, 


Interest and Principal payable in New Yo 
rk. 30 year. 
experience. © investor ever lost a dollar or Sor 
ay for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $s 
sua upwards convertible at any time. ur securities are 
preely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
sanks, and investors throughout all the Eastern Staten. 
‘or references, testimonials and fullinformation apply to 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
KANSAS. 


71 State St., 40 Wal 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an Opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
lor the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tre Kansas City INVESTMENT Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Residence, Dock, 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. These securities 
are entirely free from any ety 
element, and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
INTEREST. Send for “ Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mortgages.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


The Min-~- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. of 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees ani 
Owners against loss from Defector raed in Real 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost. Ifinsured Mortgax 
gee acquires fee foreclos 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. Capital 
ability of Stockholders, $1, 


Li 
1 ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
ages for ‘sale ° netting 


6 to 7% insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
and Cit Property, Payment Guarante 
Interest payable w York Liberal 
rates of hae and no expense to parties holding 
our securitie 

Tavestmente made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
in the new State, with five large 

Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 


Send for circulars and references, 


TH EO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 
REAL ESTATE ,° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar oe ° Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 

annually without cost or risk to owner. Invest- 

ments made in real estate and notes. Send for 
pamphlet ‘‘ Information to Investors.”’ 


USHN ELL 


USHNELL 
fPeal Estate and Pinancial ffgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vest ments made. 

REFEKENCES.—First St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, 

Cor 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved i inside property from one 


to five years. ormation and references 
freely given by 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competert and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 
based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 

EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and tte TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Cit 
President. AS. 


7T08 PER CENT. 
NET INCOME. 


by investing in — Mortgages, secured on 
productive propert 


WHY 


am I able to offer you more than 6%? Because I 
ve you the actual rate paid by the borrower, and 
o not write my mortgages at from one o ge per 
cent. less than the borrower contracts to 
Titles insured. Personal attention iven ‘to all 
details. Highest references. WM. MITH, 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minas 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 


ABERDEEN, Soutuw Dakota. 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


Safe Investments 


Of ange 01 or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& CO., Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
peka, ‘Kansas. Special a given to placing 
money on farms and other Good and productive prop- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. e have made many hun- 
dreds of tod for persons from England to California. 
Pay interest on Time hon ag of Deposits from 4 
to 6 per cent., accord ing to time. Send for a free 
copy of Knox’s Investor's Guide.” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & Co., 


Topeka, Kansas. 


Before for little book on 

Western Mo as in- 

Investing free = 

application to The rigage Investment 
ompany, 140 Nassau Eom ew York. 


Also, read carefully the article *M 
Matters ” in The whe Christian Union of March 14 page 350. 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 

WEST seo OF CHICAGO, 
within the Ci 

Horse and and Steam Rail- 
roads reaching it. 

Now the he Glen, rapidly advancing prop- 


erty in th 
M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
S&S. OLDER. 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--—REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 
Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 -~ 
AR gg Write for particulars. Refer to banks of 
8 


B 
STARE OF WASHINGTON 
Jonathan. ewellyn & Co. Seattle, Was. 


MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBSTAIN MUCH INFORMATION toner A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Chica Rock Pacific RY. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


and DODGE CITY, and Palace aoa Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHIN®AON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH (Neb.), anc 
between CHICAGO and DENVE COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via 8t. Soneae or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendia Dining Hotels 
west of 8t. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursione 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper hetween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via ck Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN.SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. & Pass. Agt 


ALF RATE EXCURSIONS 


The Chicago & North-_ 
western Railway of- 
fers unusual opportu- 


nities for an inspec- 


tionof the cheap lands 
growing business 
centers of lowa, Min=- 


and 


nesota, Nebraska, Wy- 

oming, North # South 
Dakota, Colorado and 
the far 


of Harvest Excursion S; 
for which tickets will 


be sold at one fare for 
the round trip. Excur-5 


Sions leave Chicago, 
August 6th and. 20th, 


September 10th and 


24th and October 8th. 


For full particulars address E. P. WILSON, Gen’l 


Passenger Agent Chicago & North-Western Ry - 


(‘bicago, Ill. - 


HOLY LAND. ©» 
Gaze’s Special Cheap Conducted Party sails by the 
— Steamer ** Umbria’’ Sept 28. $400. Send for 
programme. HENRY GAZE & SON, Tourist 
940 New York. 


The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 


house exteriors can only be produced and perma- 
nently held by the use of st 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with od, sent on application. 
on The Christian Union. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
0 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


West and 
Northwest, by a series 


or First Mortgages. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, sT. JOSs- 
_ ETE EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
ee and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
| 
| 
\ | 
© 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 11. 


Society. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A century ago only 300 species of 
orchids were known, and those very im- 
perfectly. Now the latest authority gives 
the extreme number of known species as 
10,000. This may be an excessive esti- 
mate, but it shows the immense advances 
which have been made in our knowledge 
of these interesting plants, for which col- 
lectors now ransack the most remote 
quarters of the globe. It is said that the 
modern passion for the cultivation of 
orchids sprang from the exhibition of 
some remarkable specimens at the early 
meetings of the English Horticultural 

—Among the bulls of English parent- 
age recently perpetrated are these: “After 
the door closed,” writes a novelist who 
is widely read just now, “a dainty foot 
slipped into the room, and with her own 
hand extinguished the lamp.” The 
chariot of socialism,” wrote an editorial 
writer, “is rolling, and gnashing his teeth 
as it rolls.” ‘* The Charity Association,” 
wrote a reporter, “ has distributed twenty 
pairs of shoes among the poor, which will 
dry up manya tear.” “I was sitting,” 
writes another novelist, “at the table enjoy- 
ing a cup of coffee, when a gentle voice 
tapped me on the shoulder. I looked 
around and saw my old friend again.” 

—‘‘Talking about fees reminds me of 
a bill that Jacobs, Hall McAllister’s clerk, 

3: «took to a client,” said Attorney 
Young. “I was in Hall’s office in those 
days, and was at my desk when Jacobs 
came in with a check, saying, ‘Mr. 
paid his bill, and said he thought the 
charge very reasonable.’ ‘Thought it 
reasonable, eh?’ snapped Hall. * Who 
made out the bill?’ ‘I did,’ replied 
Jacobs. ‘Don’t let it occur again,’ was 
Hall’s remark, as he pocketed the check 
and went into his private room.”—[San 
Francisco Examiner. 

—A clergyman relates that he was 
once completely nonplused by a young- 
ster at a christening. The child having 
been taken to church to be baptized, was 
so much disconeerted at the minister’s 
sprinkling his face that he interrupted 
him by exclaiming: “Stop! I won’t 
play !’—[{ American. 

—A watchmaker has just completed 
what he claims to be the smallest steam 
engine ever made. He worked on it two 
years. It is composed of 280 pieces of 
metal, is a shade under three-fifths of an 
inch in height, and weighs less than one- 
ninth of an ounce. 

—* A Montreal collection plate,” says 
the Toronto “ Mail,” “ revealed the fact 
that 209 of the congregation had contrib- 
uted a cent apiece to the church funds, 
while 1,879 had given five cents apiece 
and 868 ten cents apiece. The smailer 
coins appear to be invaluable for church 
purposes. It can only be hoped that the 
argument in favor of half-cent pieces, or 
farthings, will not succeed.” 

—The “ Watchman” says: “It hap- 
pens now and then that a church calls a 
pastor in June. The good man accepts, 
but he thinks he must go on his vacation 
till September. Perhaps some in the 
church think they might as well have re- 
served their call till September. Let 
such be patient, and (especially if the 
pastor-elect is a D.D.) let them make use 
of the little book entitled ‘ What to do 
till the Doctor comes.’,” 

—Twelve Buddhists have opened in 
Paris a pagoda for religious teachings 
and services. The gong is rung daily for 
worship, and the priests are praying for 
the conversion of the Parisians. 

—The longest uninterrupted debate on 
record was, on August 1, brought to a 
close by the New Zealand House of Rep- 
resentatives. It had caused a continuous 
sitting of seventy-six hours, entirely given 
up to the discussion of a Representa- 
tion bill. Yet the debate was not fin- 
ished. 

—Even the Pope is said to make jok- 
ing remarks about the sightseers who 
hurry through Rome. The story is told 
that he asked three persous who had an 
interview with him how long they intended 
to stay in Rome.. One replied, “ Three 
months,” and the Pope said, “ Ah, you will 
be able to see very little ;” the second 
said, **‘ Three weeks,” and the answer was, 
“ You will see a good deal ;” and the third 
said, “ Three days,” and the Pope laugh- 
ingly said, “Oh, you will see every- 
thing.” 


FRANKLIN'S WORDS OF WISDOM. 


Creditors have better memories than 

debtors. 
SG thy shop, and thy shop will keep 

thee. 

When the well is dry, they know the 
worth of water. : 

If you would have your basiness done, 
go; if not, send. 

What maintains one vice would bring 
up two children. 

If you would know the value of money, 
try to borrow some. 

Not to oversee workmen is to leave 
them your purse open. 

Want of care does more damage than 
want of knowledge. 

The eye of the master will do more 
work than both his hands. 

By diligence and perseverance the 
mouse eats the cable in two. 

Now I have a sheep and a cow, every- 
body bids me good-morrow. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but 
fools will learn in no other. 

Industry need not wish ; and he that 
lives upon hope will die fasting. 

For age and want save while you may; 
no morning sun lasts all the day. 

Lying rides upon debt’s back ; it is 
hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 

Work to-day, for you know not how 
much you may be hindered to-morrow. 

Woman and wine, game and deceit, 
make the wealth small and the want 
great. 

Always taking out of the meal-tub and 
— putting in, soon comes to the bot- 
om. 
ei Drive thy business, let that not drive 

ee. 

Sloth makes all things difficult, in- 
dustry all easy. 


CASES IN POINT. 


With most decided emphasis we say Com- 
pound Oxygen is good—but, as a rule, people 
are dallient in accepting the good at hand, for 
no particular reason unless it is the fear of 
knavery. 

But when this fear is removed by others, 
more venturesome than ourselves throug 
anxiety and affliction, there is no further 
reason for doubt. 

You have not to leap in the dark, for there 
are many beacons along the way. ere area 


number : 
PENFIELD, Pa., Feb. 2, 1888. 
** Thanks to the Lord and Compound Oxy- 
gen, I believe I am well.”’ 
A. H. Rosenxkrans. 
FRAZIER, Pa., May 28, 1888. _ 
‘‘ My_recovery is perfectly marvelous. I 
feel as if I would like every sick person to 
try Compound Oxygen; it has done so much 
for me.”’ Miss A. M. Ross. 


DANVILLE, N. Y., July 21, 1886. 
_“* IT feel truly Compound Oxygen saved m 
life, and nearly four years have passed since 
came to you in such a distressing cundition, 
and pony I can truly say I am entirely well 
and free from asthma and every symptom that 
pertains to it.”’ Mary Y. HEpGEs. 


WEATHERFORD, Tex., April 1, 1888. 
‘**You have my heartfelt gratitude for the 
good your Compound Oxygen has done me.”’ 
Mrs. FRANKIE EpwArps. 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regard- 
ing the effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids 
suffering from consumption, asthma, bron- 
chitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, head- 
ache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; all 
chronic and nervous disorders. It will be 
sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


I suffered from catarrh 12 
years. The droppings into 
the throat were nauseating. 
My nose bled almost daily. 
Since the first day’s use of 
Ely’s Cream Balm have had 
no bleeding, the soreness is 
entirely gone. D.G. David- 
son, with the Boston Budget. 


HE «+ NEW * HANDY + BINDER 
FOR YOUR FILE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION # WILL 
BE MAILED TO * YOU ON 
RECEIPT « OF * 75 % CENTS. 
UNION, * NO. + 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW * YORK. * # 


Thick and Glossy.” 


‘THE PRODUCTION of an abundant — 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 

‘IT was rapidly becoming gray and 
bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

**A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

‘TI have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and find it a 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
range.’’ — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘ an invaluable 
tonic.’? Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine + ont A with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


Sold by Storekeep_rs, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. L’t’d, London. 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY- EVER. 


The Pillow-Inhal 
used the An 


usual. No pipes or tubes. 
Perfectly safe to the most 
delicate. 


tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, ast 
hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 
Mr. J. Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
: I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
ad lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
» an e n eft my c wo 

not be without it. . 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Schaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosai 
Glass from the desi of Mr. Armstrong. 


—BSoLz AGENTS FroR— 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VORK. 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McSHANE co. , 
this paper. oc Baltimore, Ha 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. © 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
C URCH, CHIME, AND,PEAL BELLS 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
FRRINITE Can be applied by any one. Two 
coats on common wood produces 


a beautiful finish; more attractive than natural wood. 
Durable. economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wond finished with Ferinite to SEELEY BROTH- 
ERS, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., 117 High St., Bost_n. 


tnose answering an Advertise- 
nent will confer a favor upon che 
idvertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in Che Christian Gnion. 
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fA Favorite Physicians. © 


| Te reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 


of moe proprietary article in the world. For disorder 


— 
! | Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
: | : United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
| | alll ALLEN & CO.., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
> 4 | your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 


box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 
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| P (tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
Swahiowedl ant goes right 
| to the diseased parts of the air passages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. Seam the very 
first night the passages are clearer and the inflamm: 
| 
| 
PREPARED BY 
nglish- 3 from the designs 
| 
McShane Bell Foundry 
| 
Send fo 
@ 
| 
[pr 
not, fear, without good foundation. “In this particular 
| | the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his Q) 
| K+” brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the sale 
ed liver, 
| CaTrarrt are incomparable. They act like magic, bringing back almost 
GOLD in HERO | jinuedaale the keen edge of ———, restoring long lost com- 
i 2h p | ; plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 
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SUNDAY SERMONS BY TELEPHONE. 


_ A correspondent of the London 
ard” writes : * Thanks to the ene 
the South of England Telephone 
pany, we -have been able te have the 
morning and eve services at one of 
the Con ional ¢ 
to our houses. An invalid lady, who has /| 
not attended church for years, has been 
able for several months to attend (in 
spirit) the services of her church. Doc- 
tors and chemists’ assistants on duty in 
various of the town, members of a 
club on the Pantiles, people at Tonbri 

(five miles apr wag and many other su 
seribers to the Exchange, have been 
enabled to attend service in their “own 
residences. The organ voluntaries, 
ing, reading, sermon, are all clearly 
transmitted to the distant worshipers, in 
addition tothe many little noises neces- 
sarily. caused -by the movements of a 
large gathering of people. Last Sunday 
some sixteen wires were connected to the 
church, and the preacher was heard in as 
many different places.” — 


A TRIP TO NIAGARA. 


The time for the New York Central’s pop- 
ular Niagara Falls excursion is drawing near. 
Don’t forget the date—Friday, September 13. 

_ Exeursion tickets will be available for return 
by any regular train leaving the Falls on or 
before Monday, September 16. The rate for 
the.round trip is extremely low. Sleepi 
car accommodations may be reserved in = 
vance upon application to the New York 
Ce ticket agents. 


FINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


oe n Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., 
sell, uesdays, ‘August 20, Septem- 
per 10 and 24, and October 8, Harvest Excur- 
sion Tickets at my! rates to points in the 
Farming of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. Limit, thirty days. For circu- 
lar giving details Aen Po tickets, rates 
time of trains, etc., and for descriptive lan 
folder, call on our ticket agent, or address 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger ‘and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, ** The Overland Route,”’’ 
has equipped its trains with dining-cars of the latest 
ye and on and after August 18 the ns of its 

rains between Council Bluffs Denver. and 

. between Council Biuffs and Portiand, -. will be 

meals, the best the market 
Palace ‘Gar Oo. y served, at 75 cents each. 

Co. vill have charge of the service on 


DIED.—In New Haven, Conn., August 30, 1889, 
E1iza Morris wife of Thomas H. Pease. 


“The Gladstone’Lamp 


marvelous 
ordinary kerosene oil ! 
Seeing is Believing. 
“A wonderful lamp ”’ it 
isindeed. Never needs 
— 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 
GUARANTEED Pure Beef in concen- 
trated form. Suita i in jars, liquid in bottles. 
Housekee ra find it invaluable for 

Stew pat Bouillon, etc. 
eer ngly recommended by 
leading physicians. for invalids infants and 
ing and stren ing. 
Grumpist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send &@c, for sample ae 
descriptive pamph 


ARMOUR & Cco., Chicago. 


urches switched on | 


“FALL OPENING. 


W. &. J. Sloane. = 
CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY. 


We offer a cordial invitation 
to all interested in house fur- 
nishing to inspect the many 
novelties comprised in our 
large and attractive exhibit of. 
Carpets, Rugs, and — 
stery Goods. 


ON FIRST FLOOR.—Onr of 
but of good quality and 


Boas Bruseels Velvets, 
in Oriental patterns and 
Ispahan Art Squares, 
Tapestry Brussels. 


ON SECOND FLOOR.—To meet the —_ 
vailing taste for rich, artistic interior 
oration we offer an assortment of fabrics 
representing the most noted Euro 
looms and art centers, and ce rom 
our exhibits at the Exposition 

| Silk Velour Curtains 
New Weave of Manchester — 


Painted Panels 4, ‘oan beauty, prod ucing 
the same effect as the old Aubusson Tapestry. 

Our stock includes eries and Uphol- 
stery goods in immense variety, and so graded 
in price as to permit those who practice econ- 
omy to do so with due regard to quality and 
good taste. 

ON THIRD FLOOR — Will be found the 
_ highest grades of Carpets and Rugs, 
which as an Art Exhibit will well repay 
a visit.. The display includes the richest 


and most costly specimens, by 
our representatives from all of the 
world. Royal Axminster, Wiltons, and 


Moquettes. 
The largest and richest collection of Orient- 
al Carpets and Rugs in this country. 


_A special feature of our stock is the VEL- 
VET PILE CARPETS, moderate in price, 
and now made in double (six quarter yards) 


wid 
W. & J. SLOANE, 
Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts. 


SIXTH AVE., 18th TO 14th ST. 


=the 
thing to wear 
instead of a 
yest. Made 
up with gilt 
silvered 
buckles, all 
\ shades of 
silk, $4.24 
and $4.49. 
Sold  else-| 
where at 
from $2.50 
to $3.00. 


SILK BELT SASHES 


FOR YOUTHS AND MEN. 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT. 


80 Beekman Street, New York. 
Manufacturers & Importers of Plambers’ Materials. 
C FINE WATER CLOSETS A SPECIALTY. 


Makers of Closets and the for 
Flushir and the ‘Herald, 
Worldd,”” and “Tribune” ‘Closets. 
Also Moule’s Earth Closet. 


We have greatly be giad to 


THE DR. JAEGER’S 
-SANITARY WOOLEN System Co., 
‘$27 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Shas aur Cinta tha 


We beg to call attention to cur Complets 


THE DR. JAEGER 


SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


“UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


au 

atory, desc 
d pri list. fr b 
NTIS MADE TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 
attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


CARPE-FS. 


FALL STYLES. 


Finest assortment ever exhibited. Entirely new 
designs of all the leading makes, consisting of Wiltons, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Velvets, Body and Tapestry 
Brnssels, Three-plys and Ingrains. 

SPECIAL SALE. 
500 pieces (entirely new) elegant 


RovaL WILToNs 


(the best wearing carpet made) 
AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Goops. 


All the Newest Fabrics, both foreign and domes- 
tic, for Furniture Coverings and Draperies. 


Parties purchasing their Coverings from us can have 
their Furniture re-upholetered at moderate charges. 


LACE CURTAINS. All the different makes at 
less than importation prices. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 
Also a line of Fine Parlor 


FURNITURE. 


Our own design and upholstering, at lowest prices, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th STS., - NEW YORK, 
Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suit- 
able for wedding gifts on which you can 
save from $5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 
onateaset. Any of these we will send for 
your examination. We will take your 


OLD 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 
Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,, 
150 Bowery, New York. 


THE COOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 

Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 
Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 
from New York ; Grand Central Depot, Limited Ex- 
preas, 9:50, arriving at Cooperstown 5 P.m. 

Ss. E. CRITTENDEN, Proprietor. 


Algo manager of the Parncess Auwe, Virginia Beach, 
Va. Winter and Summer Resort. 


children or adults. Itis nota 


& sustain life when 
else fails, ¢ 4sizes30 ctx up. 


FALL GOODS 


Inclading a very desirable 
assortment for 


SCHOOL WHAR. 


BEST&CO 


We have completed the addition to our 
establishment, which now extends through 
to Twenty-second Street, largely increasing 
the extraordinary facilities we have hereto- 
fore offered for the complete outfitting of 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES 


with everything from Hats to Shoes. 
Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully filled, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made (rom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


If you want to protect your family or 
estate in the event of your death, you will 
find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORE 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only, but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de- 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com- 
bines the advantages of both systems and- 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAYV- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 


payments for death claims and expenses, 


thus proving 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 
AND MINIMUM COST. 


Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


ta” Good Agents Wanted. 
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